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PREDICTION: 


cartridge tapes, similar to the film 


A Just-slap-’em-on 
magazines that revolutionized home movie- 
making way back when, will be announced 
So the millen- 
thou- 
sands of would-be tape collectors who have 


soon, perhaps by summer. 
nium approaches for those many 


been put off by the damned nuisance of 
threading. The forthcoming tapes will be 
quadruple-track stereo jobs, meaning that 
they will contain up to an hour and a half 
of music, the second half of which will be 
heard while the tape is on its way back 
to the pack. No more danger of erasure, 
no more time out for rewinding, no more 
torrents of malediction over the splicing 
block 
Needless to add, there is a catch, and it is 
that the tapes will be non-compatible, 
which is to say that they cannot be played 
on any deck now on the market. But I 


am told that the basic patents involved 


these are among the rosy prospects. 


will be made available to all component 
-_Random jottings: 
Opera futures include, from RCA Victor, 
Barber's ‘‘Vanessa’ 
“‘Le Comte Ory” 
us Schénberg’s 


manufacturers. 


’, from Angel, Rossini’s 
Columbia, having given 
“Moses und Aron”’ (to be 
is rumored to 
Biblical 
Rossini’s revised 
“Tiefland”’ 
with the aging 
replacement promised by 


reviewed in the next issue), 
have another work on the same 
subject in its ice box 
“* Moise” 
will have 
SPA set; the 


Epic has been postponed “indefinitely” 


Admirers of d’Albert’s 
be content 


For the information of those readers who 
HMV 
Gigli discog- 


wonder where they might buy the 
“La Bohéme’’ listed in the 
raphy last month, the only answer as far 
& Mycroft in 
Haverford, Pa. (that address is sufficient). 
Their price, $12.95...En route 
E. M. I. (Australia) is an LP of the music 
for the ballet, by John Antill. 
I will have something to say about this 


as I know is Lambert 


from 
Corroboree, 


extraordinary later on...As_ for 
E. M. I. (U. S.), which is still Angel but 
only on sufferance since its absorption by 
Capitol, I sadly that the 
“Great Recordings of the Century” 
ally scheduled (details in 
December editorial) do not appear on the 


score 


must report 
origin- 


for February 


April release as it stood at press time, 
This suspense is awful. i}. L, 
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Birth of an art 


The origins 


of polyphony 


i HAS become the fashion to study 
a subject not by itself but together 
with other subjects, all ‘integrated’. 
Regardless of the pros and cons of such 
an approach in education, it has a definite 
value in any approach to the arts and can 
be particularly helpful in an attempt to 
understand that period of musical de- 
velopment known as the rise of poly- 
phony. 

A relation of music to other arts, in this 
instance most especially architecture, 
gives us a provocative starting point. 
The architectural achievements of the 
Middle Ages are certainly not looked down 
upon nowadays. We still go to wonder at 
the magnificent, inspiring cathedrals of 


Why should we 


not give attention also to the music 


northwestern Europe. 


conceived at the same time as these great 
edifices and composed for use in them? 
Would this relation not add a new di- 
mension to our appreciation of both the 
architecture and the music? On a broader 
scale, why should the evolution of the 
new musical art not be considered in its 
context with the entire cultural picture 
of the central Middle Ages? 

From the end of the eleventh century, 
medieval western Europe was on the 
brink of an enormous stirring and quick- 
ening of activity. Politically, many areas 
were moving towards greater order and 
stability: in England the Norman throne 


This is the second in a series of annotated 
discographies in which Mr. Barker will 
trace the evolution of music in the earliest 
The author is on the history 
faculty at Rutgers University. 


centuries. 
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of William the Conqueror, soon to pass 
to the Plantagenets; the still feeble Cape- 
tians in France; and, ultimately, the 
Hohenstaufen in the (Holy 
all these would begin to 


German 
Roman) Empire 
press their struggle against chaos and 
feudal disorder in the twelfth century, 
although centralization was still a long 
way off. With its new program fully 
Gregory VII (1073-1086), 
the Papacy was beginning its attempt 


launched by 


to purify the Church within from accumu- 
lated abuses, with the help of rising new 
monastic orders, and on the other hand was 
starting on its long path to the heights of 
near Papal monarchy in the thirteenth 
First Crusade set out 
in 1096, signaling nearly two centuries of a 
new, outgoing energy which would bring 
western Europe to new levels of military 


century. - The 


prestige, aggressive power, and economic 
Contacts with distant peop- 
les would open up new intellectual hori- 
zons and introduce stimulating influences 

most notably the rediscovery through 
the Spanish Arabs of Aristotle in the 
twelfth century. 


prosperity. 


Roman Law was once 
again to receive attention, revitalizing the 
concepts of government and justice. The 
first elements of Scholastic Philosophy 
were to appear with the 
Peter Abelard (1079-1142), 
bitter enemy St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1090-1153) would set the stage for the 
mysticism which formed the other side 
of medieval thought. 


remarkable 
while his 


Literature would 
begin to get a new lease on life as the ver- 
nacular tongues gradually revealed their 
possibilities. The heavy and often barren 
lines of Romanesque architecture began 
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By JOHN W. BARKER 


to give way to the more graceful, com- 
plicated, and soaring patterns of the 
Gothic. 

In all, this period was one of bustling 
activity and new directions. What of 
music in all this? 

Here, too, there was change and new 
life, for medieval music had reached its 
most crucial stage of transition. Greg- 
orian Chant was an all but dead idiom 
through a decline in the training of singers 
and a loss of the original spirit of the 
style; this process has been touched upon 
in the previous article (October, 1957 
issue). If, however, the musical art which 
had reigned supreme from, say, the fifth 
through the tenth centuries (let us hope 
that we have already laid to rest that 
term ‘The Dark Ages’’) had now lost its 
position, it had not by any means dis- 
appeared, but rather continued on in in- 
creasingly barbarized form as the basis 
And what 
Fundamental- 
involved the abandonment of 


for subsequent developments. 
were these developments? 
ly they 
strict. monophony and its replacement 
with more frequent use of simultaneous 
blending pitches. 

The generic name for this new kind of 
music Was organum. Strict organum was 
simply the matching of a chant melody 
with one or more additional voices in 
parallel intervals, usually fourths or fifths, 
and later thirds. In free organum the 
additional voices do not move in strict 
parallels, but in changing intervals note 
by note with the melody. Which of 
these two types of organum developed 
first is a matter of dispute. But the most 
important point is that, although this 
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Perotinus’ “Salvatoris hodie’— 
the first page of the manuscript 


















































style was not yet genuine polyphony, it 


certainly was not genuine’ harmony. 
Harmony implies the importance of one 
voice, with all others subordinated to it. 
In this case the additional voices do not 
serve as accompaniment to the melody, 
but as new lines to contrast it, to oppose it. 
It is but one step more to develop the 
additional voices into counter-melodies 
in their own right to the original melody. 
From this the voices gain the theoretical 
independence which is the essence of poly- 
phony. 

Why this process should have taken 
place is perhaps difficult for us to under- 
stand, so accustomed are we to harmony 
as a natural idiom. Why monophony 
should have been replaced at all by a 
multiplication of voices is not easily ex- 
plained. There is a variety of theories. 
One comes from the assumption that the 
new music was an attempt to adapt 
vocally the effect of combined pitches on 
the organ, introduced from the East: 
Related to this 
is the theory that the new style was the 


hence the name, organum. 


result of hearing the natural sounds of 
harmonic overtones of fundamental pitches 
on instruments and then trying to imitate 
them. Other theories stress various folk 
or foreign sources of influences. There 
is also a generally discredited theory that 
the dividing of voices came simply _be- 
cause of the different ranges of male 
voices, making singing on different pitches 
more convenient than in unison. 
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Whatever the explanations that might 
be concocted, the important fact is that 
what happened did happen. The first 
traces of divided pitches appear in the 
tenth, or perhaps even the ninth, century. 
Our material is limited, and only as the 


process continues does the movement 
towards a reliable system of pitch nota- 


tion provide us with more definite evi- 


dence. But it is plain that by the twelfth 
century a distinctly polyphonic style had 
begun to take shape The additional 


voices began to move with more freedom 


in relation to the tenor voice, that is the 





voice which “holds” (Latin tenere) the 
original Gregorian melody. More origi- 
nalitvy was used in devising counter- 
melodies and patterns to the original 
material. There can be no point in de- 


tailed description without including ex- 


imples But suffice it to say in this 
limited space that as the twelfth century 


s course the growth of the new 


ran 
stvle had enabled more specific forms to 
take shape. The old distinction between 
strict and free organum had changed to the 
distinction between music in which the 
idded voices are free and melismatic in re- 
lation to the long, sustained Gregorian 
in the tenor, this alone now called 


Music in 


which the additional voices were more or 


melody 


organum, formal organum. 
less strictly in step, note by note, with the 
tenor was now called conductus, a term 
originally used for processional and 
transitional music between sections of the 
service. And it was with the new formal 
organum that the fruitful future lay. 

Let us return momentarily to archi- 
tecture. Out of the middle of the twelfth 
century burst the first surge of the blos- 
soming Gothic art. The region of central 
France led the way, and here were to rise 
the sublime architectural monuments of 
the Middle Ages. It should be no sur- 
prise that one of the best and certainly the 
best known of these edifices was built in 
Paris itself—the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
And as Paris was to be at the forefront 
in the new architecture, as Paris was to 
shine through all Europe for its great and 
growing University as an_ intellectual 
beacon, so also was Paris to take the lead 


in music 
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The beginnings of the cathedral itself 
date from the 1160s. 
progress on the cathedral came about the 


Contemporary with 


growth of activity in music. This ac- 
tivity brought a number of striking prod- 
ucts. For virtually the first time we find 
a tangible school of writing definitely es- 
tablished in time and locale, whose in- 
fluence was felt far and wide. A definite 
style is observable. Great technical ad- 
vances were made. And finally, we begin 
at last to get the names of composers, 
among which are the first two major 
musical personalities in the history of 
music: Leoninus and Perotinus. 


We know 


personally, save that they 


nothing about these men 
served suc- 
cessively as percenter at Notre Dame (or 
at least to the Bishop of Paris, since the 
cathedral itself was still going up during 
much of Leoninus’ incumbency), and were 
responsible for arranging the liturgy 
Leoninus, or Léonin, composed a cycle of 
organa in the style then at his disposal: 
over a Gregorian melody sustained in 
long, extended notes hovered the second 
voice, the duplum, in melismatic elabora- 
tion. His effects are exalted, mystic, and 
grave. His successor, Perotinus Magister 
or Pérotin, flourished at the end of the 
twelfth century and the beginning of the 
thirteenth (although the date of his death 
has been set as late as 1237). He re-set 
much of the liturgy already arranged by 
Leoninus as well as adding his own, and 
his style represented considerable progress. 
His treatment of rhythm throughout all 


voices is 


more progressive, consistent, 
and developed. His melodic inventive- 
ness is freer and richer.’ The two com- 


posers might be compared to the two 
great classical Greek dramatists, Aeschy]- 


t Leoninus, like Aes- 


s and Sophocles. 
chylus, appeared when techniques were 
still new, and his style is characterized by 
a strictness, a severity, and a direct, yet 
On the other hand, like 


Sophocles, Perotinus demonstrates a new 


noble, grandeur. 


mastery of form and perfection of tech- 
nique, a fullness and elegance of detail. 
One point further, Sophocles was noted 
for his advance over Aeschylus in the 
introduction of the third actor: so, too 


Perotinus surpassed Leoninus with the 
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Paris: the Cathedral of Notre Dame 


introduction of more voices. In addition 
to the duplum over the melody a third 
voice is added, the ¢triplum (hence the 
modern designation ‘‘treble’’), and at 
times even a fourth voice, the quadru- 
plum. Notice that the voices are always 
reckoned from the bottom up, in contrast 
to the SATB sequence now standard. 

\n important point to be borne in mind 
is that the polyphonic treatment of the 
text by these composers was restricted to 
the initial word or words of the sections 
of the text which were originally intoned 
by a cantor or semi-choir; the remainder 
of the text was sung as always by the 
choir to the traditional Gregorian music 
a testimony to the inertia of tradition. 
Thus the new, the growingly elaborate 
polyphony for solo voices was alternated 
with the old, the Gregorian monophony 
for full choir, in a haunting blend. The 
retention of Plainchant was to dwindle 
and wane, however, as the new poly- 
phonic styles grew more popular. The 
composed polyphonic sections of these 
composite organa, in which the tenor 
moved with the other voices, were known 
as clausulae, and these clausulae_in- 


creasingly became the dominant focus 


f attention as the thirteenth century 
got under way. Out of this form was to 
grow ultimately the medium of mature 
polyphony, the motet. Meanwhile the 
conductus, which had been distinguished 
from organum because the voices moved 
in step with the tenor, became the basis 
for an extensive development of a style 
in which the voices were centered around 
the melody in intervallic semi-harmony, 
thus departing from the basic line of 
strictly polyphonic development. 
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The thirteenth century was one of the 
All the 


“renaissance of the 


great epochs of western history. 
branches of the 
twelfth century” in architecture, litera- 
ture, and philosophy were to bear rich 
fruit in the thirteenth. The universities 
multiplied and flourished. The reformed 
and invigorated Papacy was reaching its 
zenith of prestige and power. Feudalism 
was beginning to give ground to tenden- 
cies toward centralization, especially in 
France and England. One of the most 
remarkable men in history, Frederick II, 
ruled the Empire and the Kingdom of 
Sicily and southern Italy. Aristotle and 
Scholasticism were the supreme molders 
of thought. The Middle Ages were mov- 
ing towards the final synthesis, sum- 
mation, and fulfillment in the Gothic 
cathedrals, the Summae of Aquinas and, as 


epilogue, Dante's Divina Commedia. 


For music, as with all these other facets 
of medieval civilization, the thirteenth 
century was a time of harvesting the 
fruits of the preceding generations’ lab- 
ors, extending, enhancing, enriching. Poly- 
phony had come to stay, while Gre- 
gorian music, long out of style, was 
left behind and ignored for its own sake. 
The dual line of development—repre- 
sented on one side by the organum, 
through the clausula, to the motet, a 
strict polyphonic line, and on the other 
side by the conductus (plus such allied 
forms as the gymel, simply melody with 
voices in parallel intervals such as thirds), 
a generally monodic line—was finally 
resolved in the thirteenth century by the 
triumph of the former line. Polyphony, 
through the motet, became the prevailing 
and all-absorbing idiom of burgeoning 


medieval music. 


The motet form as it evolved in the 
thirteenth century was still far from 
what it was to be in the later periods of 
advanced polyphony; it was still an em- 
bryonic form. The name comes from the 
relation to the cantus firmus (the melody 
held by the tenor) of the second voice, now 


called 


for “‘word"’, or ‘‘text’’. 


motetus, after the French mot 


Its characteristics 


-— - - - Continued on page 329) 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


rep! les. 


ALBINONI: Oboe Concerto in D, Op. 7, 
Vo. 6; Sonata in A, Op. 2, No. 3; 
PERGOLESI: Concertino in G; VI- 


VALDI: Concerto jor Two Oboes, 
Strings, and Harpsichord in C, R. Op. 
53, No. 1; Virtuosi di Roma _ con- 
ducted by Renato Fasano \ngel 


$5019 (Library Series), $3.98 
AWE have here another excursion into 
the archives of the early eighteenth cen- 
inter- 


tury, beautifully performed and 


preted These are all delightful works, 
scored for various instrumental combina- 
tions but particularly featuring the oboe; 


the Vivaldi 


teresting The sound is very fine, and 


Concerto is especially in- 
indeed my only criticism is that the 


harpsichord at times is relegated too 


much to the background. However, this 
performer's continuo realizations could 


benefit from a little more imagination 


I. 

e 
C. P. E. BACH: The Six Essay Sonatas 
Die Sechs Probesonaten); Elisabeth 


Katzenellenbogen play ing the Broad- 


wood Hammerklavier Lyrichord LL- 


63, $4.98 
AAS part of the illustrative material for 
the first section of Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach's Essay on the True Art of Playing 
Keyboard Instruments there was published 
the music for the six Essay Sonatas. The 
book itself represents one of the most im- 
documents we 


portant possess dealing 


with the difficult subject of the interpre- 


—William Cowper 


tation of the music of the early eighteenth 
century and before. The Essay was used 
as an instruction book by such notables 
as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Clementi, 
Czerny, and, of course, C.P.E. Bach him- 
self. The music which he provided is an 
integral part of the book and is intended 
to illustrate most of the various problems 
discussed within it; the eighteen separate 
pieces range in difficulty from fairly easy 
to quite difficult and were grouped by 
Bach into six sonatas. They are interest- 
ing works, closer to Mozart and Havdn 
in style, naturally, than to the music of 
his father, and have considerable charm 
as well as unusual features such as, for 
example, a very free declamatory style. 
In general, these works were played on the 
clavichord (the instrument on which 
C. P. E. Bach's skill and reputation as a 
rested most 


performer and musician 


strongly), although they most certainly 
could be and probably were heard on the 
harpsichord or even the newly developed 
forte-piano 


Elisabeth Katzenellenbogen, who is ¢ 
Music at Vassar College, 


specializes in the music of this period 


Pro fessor oO 


She has studied her subject thoroughly: 
every embellishment in the music appears 
What 


her performance lacks, however, is the 


correct, every ornament in place. 


lyrical quality and unmeasured freedom 
that Bach speaks of throughout the Essay 
\dded to this interpretative deficiency is 
the sound of the instrument utilized for 
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NEW RED SEAL ALBUMS FROM 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS — 


BLOCH /SCHELOMO 

WALTON CONCERTO FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY, CELLO 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCH, MUNCH 


LM-2109 

Piatigorsky performs the 
brilliant concerto composed 
for him by Walton—a rec- 
ord premiére—and Bloch’s 
Schelomo. New Ortho- 
phonic High Fidelity. 


: 
Prokofieff nt 
Lientenant Kije 
Stravinsky 
Song of the Nightingale 





LM-2150 

A dazzling interpretation 
of two modern classics born 
of the Russian tradition. 
A recording triumph that 
sets new standards in high 
fidelitysound reproduction! 


Brahms 


DOUBLE CONCERTO 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 


NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


LM-2178 

Never before available on 
Long Play, this historic 
performance of the Brahms 
Double Concerto once 
again affirms the unique ar- 
tistic powers of Toscanini. 


FALLA 

NIGHTS 

IN THE 

GARDENS 

OF SPAIN , 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 4 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY 

ENRIQUE JORDA “ 


LM-2181 (S.0.R. Selection) 
Falla’s colorful impres- 
sions for piano and orches- 
tra, and a Rubinstein 
recital of solo piano com- 
positions by Albeniz, Falla, 
Granados, and Mompou. 





POPS CAVIAR 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA 
a, 


PRINCE IGOR OVERTURE 
POLOVETZIAN DANC 

RUSSIAN EASTER OVERTURE 

IN THE STEPPES OF CENTRAL ASIA * 








LM-2202 

Borodin’s swirling rhythms 
and the rich harmonies of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, per- 
formed by the Boston Pops 
in exciting New Ortho- 
phonic High Fidelity. 


OF 
OF. 52 OF-1 @) 

LM-6056 
The glorious voice of the 
great Caruso at its peak. 
30 selections, including 
best-loved arias from Aida, 
I Pagliacci, Carmen, and 
La Bohéme on two L.P.’s. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


@ RCAVICTO! 


March, 1958 
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this recording. According to the program 
notes, a Broadwood square piano made in 
1796 (Bach died in 1788) was chosen be- 
cause of the difficulty in properly record- 
ing the preferred clavichord. The fact 
that the latter has been recorded, and of 
late not too badly, for it is a difficult in- 
strument, apparently is overlooked en- 
tirely. Perhaps a clavichord just was not 
available to the artist. Too bad, for the 
Broadwood Hammerklavier sounds some- 
what akin to a_broken-down,out-of-tune 
Even the Mozart piano of the 
same period would have been preferable, 


upright. 


for it at least can be made to sound sweet, 
whereas the present instrument (I would 
like to put it as charitably as I can) 
All of Bach's lyrical, 
phrases are completely lost 
This is extremely re- 
grettable, since there is no other version of 
these sonatas available. I.K. 


simply sounds noisy. 
expressive 
in this recording. 


J.S. BACH: Concerto in D minor for Two 
Violins; Trio Sonata in C for Two 
Violins and Cembalo; TARTINI: Trio 
Sonata in F for Two Violins and Cembalo; 


VIVALDI: Concerto Grosso in A minor, 
Op. 3, No. 8; David and Igor Ois- 
trakh (violins), Hans Pischner (cem- 


balo), the Gewandhaus Orchestra, Leip- 

zig, conducted by Franz Konwitschny. 

Decca DL-9950, $3.98. 
AIT was not many weeks ago that the 
two Oistrakhs made a joint appearance 
on a Monitor disc playing the D minor 
Concerto. Due to the rather poor quality 
of the sound it was but a hint of what kind 
of Bach these two could produce, under 
better conditions. The better conditions 
are now at hand, and here is the better 
Bach, accordingly—warm, fluid, and con- 
veying as great a sense of sound-dimen- 
sion as one could hope for on an ordi- 
nary record. The two men play with a 
fine co-ordination, and lead one to wonder, 
for perhaps the fiftieth time, how music 
of such beauty as the slow movement 
ever was conceived. The other works per- 
formed are not unworthy companion 
The Allabreve of the C 
Trio Sonata is a marvel of energy, even 
for Bach, and Vivaldi’s Larghetto almost 


pieces. major 
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reaches the heights of the D minor Con- 


certo’s slow movement. Tartini’s Trio 
Sonata in F (embodying some unexpected 
chromaticisms, by the way) is a very 
If you have any kind 


of collection of baroque music, add this 


creditable fourth. 


If you haven't, start now. 


S.F. 


record to it. 


J.S. BACH: Magnificat; Cantata no. 50: 
Nun ist das Heil und die Kraft; Mimi 
Coertse (soprano); Margaret Sjéstedt 

Hilde Réssl-Majdan (con- 
tralto); Anton Dermota (tenor); Fred- 
erick Guthrie Vienna State 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra conducted 
by Felix Prohaska. Vanguard/Bach 
Guild BG-555, $4.98. 

Colombo Oiseau-Lyre 50101 

Reinhardt , Vox 8890 

ATHIS is a bright and festive reading, 

with a faster first 

often hears. 


(soprano) ; 


(basso); 


movement than one 
Generally speaking the style 
is very good, though there are some slight- 
ly strange things, such as the disregard 
of the attaca before the Omnes generationes. 
Sometimes one wishes for a more solid 
performance, as in the Sicut locutus est, 
which is at once too light and too heavily 
marked. 
petent, but not 


The soloists are mostly com- 
exciting. | Dermota’s 
aria hasn't the fire it gets from a heavier 
much tone for the 
Réssl-Majdan does the 
Esurientes very well indeed, and the two 


voice; he has not 
bottom notes. 
sopranos are acceptable. Guthrie is very 
satisfactory in the bass part. There are 
still points in favor of the Oiseau-Lyre 
recording, but my vote goes again to the 
Vox, which includes the four Christmas 
interpolations. The present set is filled 
out with the one-movement cantata for 
double chorus, which Schering describes 
as “probably the most powerful of Bach's 
choral pieces’. Though this is to be had 
in an excellent performance in Vol. 5 of 


RCA Victor's “History of Music in 
Sound”, it could easily be overlooked 
there. This new performance is the more 


spirited of the two. An older, now with- 
drawn, Capitol-Telefunken recording never 
was too satisfactory. For many, the 


coupling will settle the matter. —P.L.M. 
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‘* Bach on the piano”’ 


J.S. BACH: Partita No. 5 inG; Partita 
No. 6 in E minor; Fugues in E and 
F sharp minor from ‘The Well Temp- 
ered Clavier’; Glenn Gould 
Columbia ML-5186, $3.98. 

Kirkpatrick Haydn Society 3056, 3058 

AWHEN Bach used dance forms as titles 


it was with good reason. 


(piano). 


Tempi and tex- 
ture were not yet indicated in printed 
directions over the music. They had to 
be implied in the movement 


headings 
themselves. 


A definite stylistic inference 
was meant to be drawn. But style and 
the qualities inherent therein are the very 
factors that Gould seems to overlook. 
The opening Preambulum is played as if to 
take us by storm. Phrasing, rhythmic 
definition, and delicacy are lost in a whirl- 
wind barrage. In the Courante and Gigue, 
as in the Gavotte of the later work, the 
emphasis is again upon articulative prow- 
ess to the detriment of all else. The logic 
of Gould’s approach to the Toccata of the 
E minor eludes me. Here an andante 
rubato has taken the place of the presto 
rigidity that seemed to be the keynote 
before. Yet this excerpt is by far the 
movement in either work. Not 
having used a dance form as a heading, 
Bach took the precuation of setting the 
pace in cut time. But this is ignored by 
Gould, who takes it so slowly, and with 
the line so 


longest 


distended by rubati, that 
tedium sets in about half way through. 
The contrapuntal structure and develop- 
ment of the final nineteen bars, in which 
one rhythmic pattern is built toward a 
strong resolution in E major, would seem 
to indicate the need for a long but gradual 
crescendo culminating in a forte on the 
final second inversion while the root and 
fifth are held over as pedal point in the 
bass. So I fail to see the reasoning be- 
hind Gould’s sustained piano. And why 
does he then, at the apex of the archi- 
tecture and the point of harmonic resolu- 
tion, taper it off like a lullaby? I find 
further cause for criticism in the texture 
adopted. Obviously Gould’s detached 
and non-legato approach is an attempt 
to emulate the harpsichord, but that in- 
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-_ two similar views 


strument has the power to color despite 
the lack of a damper pedal. True, the 
harpsichord is percussive in tone produc- 
tion, but certainly the melodic line 
should never be thumped out as he does 
the Air and Allemande of the later Par- 
tita or the Minuetto and Sarabande of the 
Fifth. The same may be said for both 
Fugues. I find Gould's vocal obbligato 
(incessant groans, grunts, humming, etc.) 
quite disconcerting. Alvin) Bauman’s 
notes are apt to be rather academic for 
the lay reader, but they are otherwise ex- 
cellent. Columbia's reproduction is clean- 
ly focused and properly realistic. —A.K. 


J. S. BACH: English Suite No. 6 in D 
minor; French Suite No.5 inG; Prelude 
and Fugue in G (No. 15 from Book One, 
Well-Tempered Clavier); Prelude and 
Fugue inG (No. 39 from Book Two, Well- 
Tempered Clavier); Wilhelm Backhaus 
(piano). London LL-1638, $3.98. 

APART of the joy of Bach's music lies in 

the perfect symmetry of the architecture. 

Its ingenious and stately lines were written 

with the personality of a plucked instru- 

ment in mind. He 
criminating 


is a rare and dis- 
who can _ con- 
vincingly project it on a pedaled instru- 
ment. In other repertory Backhaus is a 
master pianist, but here his playing is 
marred by an unevenness of pulsation 
along with sudden rubati and poco ac- 
celerandi. This is not to say that Bach 
must be played with the precision of a 
metronome, but first consideration must 
be given to 
tinuity. 


craftsman 


line and struetural con- 
I refer notably to the Prelude 
and Allemande of the English Suite and 
the Allemande and Courante of the French 
Suite. The light consistency and general 
characteristics of the 
particularly missed in 
Gigue of both Suites. The reproduction 
contains some disconcerting slips in 
pitch, particularly in the Bourée and 
Loure of the French Suite and the Sara- 
bande in the English Suite. The micro- 
phoning is close up, but clear. —A.K. 


harpsichord are 
the Gavotte and 
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BEETHOVEN: Piano 
in E flat, Op. 73 
Gilels Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Leopold Lud- 
wig. Angel 35476, $4.98 or $3.98. 

Serkin, Ormandy Columbia ML-4373 

Solomon, Menges RCA Victor LM-2108 

ASPOTLESS purity of texture and ex- 

quisite lineal clarity are not the 

that make Gilels’ 
outstanding. Possessing an 


No.5 
Emil 


Concerto 
(‘‘Emperor’’); 


piano) with the 


only 
features realization 

effortless 
command of the mechanics involved, and 
an uncommon perceptivity of the classic 
form, the 


architecture in its grandest 


briliiant Russian virtuoso is free to ad- 


dress himself to the very core of the music. 
What 


searching 


emerges is an interpretation of 


incandescence, delivered with 
moving simplicity. Ludwig’s knowing di- 


rection contributes to my nominating this 


as the best of the current versions. The 

entirety is beautifully mirrored by Angel's 

recording. VK. 
« 

BEETHOVEN: Violin Concerto in D, 


Op. 61; 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of 


Arthur Grumiaux (violin); the 

\mster- 
dam conducted by Eduard Van Beinum. 
Epic LC-3420, $3.98. 

AWHILE listening to Grumiaux and the 

Bee- 


unexpected 


Concertgebouw Orchestra play the 
thoven Concerto something 


happens—something, indeed, which I 
would have thought impossible; one heirs 
the work as if for the first time, absolutely 
unworn, and as moving as the first day it 
ever came to one's ears. How to account 
for this is difficult after the obvious enu- 


He has 


an unerring sense of pitch and a beautiful 


meration of Grumiaux’s assets. 


tone, ringing in the top register and full 
and dark at the bottom. But his playing 
also has a kind of integrity which even 
the indirect medium of the phonograph 
does not diminish. His approach to the 
music is so full of care and thought that 


it might be 


described as ‘‘deliberate”’, 
without any of the connotations of slug- 
which the word 


gishness (far from it!) 


sometimes carries. His concept is per- 
fectly supported by Van Beinum, whose 
spacious phrasing builds a tremendously 


solid backdrop for the solo violin. It is 
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curious that one’s impression is of rather 
slow tempos in all three movements, yet 
upon comparison with Heifetz's (with the 
Boston Symphony) they prove to be only 
a shade more leisurely. It is one of the 
musical phenomena which contributes to 
the strength of this performance. There 
seems to me no question that Grumiaux 


belongs in the front rank with Heifetz and 


Milstein. S.F. 
w 

BEETHOVEN: “Fidelio; Keith Engen 

(Don Fernanco); Dietrich  Fischer- 

Dieskau and Walter Franck (Don 


Pizzaro); Ernest Hafliger and Siegmar 
Schneider (Florestan); Leonie Rysanek 
Gottlob 
(Rocco); 


and Anne Kersten (Leonora); 
Frick and Wilhelm Borchert 
Irmgard Seefried and Ruth Hellberg 
(Marcelline); Friedrich Lenz and Wolf- 
gang Spier (Jaquino); 
and 


Bavarian State 


Opera Chorus Orchestra con- 


ducted by Ferenc Fricsay. Decca set 
DXH-147, two discs, $9.96. 
Toscanini RCA Victor LM-6025 
AFRICSAY'’S reading is not one of epic 
proportions. He prefers to let the music 
sing, to bring out the beauties of form, in 
terms both of scenes and phrases, and also 
the subtleties of orchestration and voice 
matching. Such things as the sublime 
canonical quartet in the first act are thus 
made the more expressive through their 


And 


ception makes wonderful sense in the open- 


sheer musical loveliness. this con- 
ing duet, where the two young people are 
bandying words. Nobody strains to put 
over a point, and the voices are kept at 
a moderate level. The musical frame also 
is kind to Miss Rysanek, who (though I 
speak only on the evidence of her records) 
seems not to have a very big voice, and 
who is in danger of spreading her tones 
She is defi- 
cient, too, in diction, which tells against 
Her Abscheulicher, 
after a not too decisive start, is tonally 
thing I 
Fricsay allows her quite some freedom 


Miss 


one of the 


when she applies pressure. 
her in the final scene. 


the best have heard from her 


here. Seefried, whose Marcelline 


was better features of an 
earlier recording, is again outstanding, and 
Frick, an- 


Lenz is a credible Jaquino. 
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S¥KO)CO) AS -@ 
GJa 
Leopold Stokowski’s mas- 
tery of orchestral strings has 
never been so apparent as in 
these selections by Bach, 
Borodin, Rachmaninoff and 


others. 


PAOS8415 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
. > 


lARe 


ed 
me BALLET ME ovesin 


Tender, poignant music 
from the most beaut#ful of 
all ballets—faultlessly per- 
formed by the world famous 
Ballet Theatre Orchestra. 
PAOS8416 


Incomparable High Fidelity— 
Full Dimensional Sound Albums 


March 1958 





YEHUD!I MENUHIN, vioun 
BRAHMS-CONCERTO IN D MAJOR 





Yehudi Menuhin’s inter- 
pretation of Brahms’ only 
violin concerto is breath- 
taking. Rudolf Kempe con- 
ducts the Berlin Philhar- 
monic. PAOS8410 





A remarkable presentation 
by one of the world’s great- 
est guitarists of Brazilian 
and French musie With 
flutist Ruderman and con- 
tralto Salli Terri. PAOS406 


Maltesly 
GMO Ni J 


Leonard 


\ PENNARIO 


piano 
Erich 


LEINSDORF 


conducting 





Pianist Leonard Pennario’s 
brilliant new interpretation 
of a beloved concerto. With 
Erich Leinsdorf conducting 
the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. PAO8417 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HARRY BLECH 





A concerto of delicate inter- 
play between violin and or- 
chestra, matchlessly per- 
formed by violinist Nathan 
Milstein and the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. PAO8414 


CLASSICS 
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other repeater (he was the Rocco in the 
Furtwangler set), is properly benign and 
garrulous, and Fischer-Dieskau proves to 
be something of a novelty—a_ Pizzaro 
who does not bark, and yet manages to be 
as nasty as you please. Hiafliger’s voice is 
very telling in his big aria; its husky qual- 
ity is altogether in keeping. The chorus 
of 
its stupendous crescendo. 
Sprec ht leise 


whispering effect which could never be 


prisoners is especially effective with 
The 


is an example of a 


middle 
section 
put over on the stage. The advantages of 
doubling the cast for the speaking parts are 
not above question, for there is no illusion 


created. As the current lists stand, the 


is narrowed down to 
Mechanically 


choice of a ‘‘Fidelto’ 


Fricsay and Toscanini. 


there is no comparison; indeed, I have 
always felt that the Maestro’s recorded 
broadcast left a little too much to be de- 
this And certainly, 
with the reservations noted above, Fric- 


Perhaps the Furt- 


sired in respect. 
say has the better cast. 
wangler performance will reappear under 
some new auspices, in which case it would 


still be my preference. P.L.M. 
e 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 27 in E 

minor, Op. 90; Sonata No. 28 in A, 


Op. 101; Ernst Levy (piano); Uni- 
corn UNLP-1051, $3.98. 
Schnabel RCA Victor LCT-1109, LM-2158 
ALEVY'’'S treatments can only be called 
routine. They are lacking in the in- 
spiration and insights that others have 
brought to this music, to say the least. 
In part, these presentations are impeded 
by an excess of resonance and wavers in 
pitch, as well as by a steely clang in the 
treble of his instrument. But this pi- 
anist’s habit of and 
clashing harmonies together by keeping 
the pedal depressed, and also his liking 
for rubato and rhythmic mannerisms styl- 
istically alien to the idiom, quite preclude 
any considerable interpretative meaning. 
The fugue of the Op. 101 in particular 
seems to suffer from these eccentricities. 


running passages 


—A.K. 

6 
BEETHOVEN: Violin Sonata No. 7 
in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2; MOZART: 
Violin Sonata in F, K. 376; Leonid 
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Kogan (violin) with Andrei Mitnik 

(in the Beethoven) and Gregory Gins- 

burg (in the Mozart) (pianos). Moni- 
tor MC-2011, $4.98. 

(Beethoven) 

Heifetz, Bay 

Francescatti, Casadesus 


RCA Victor LVT-1040 

Columbia ML-4861 
Grumiaux, Haskil Epic LC-3381 
ABOTH expositions exhibit an earnest 
feeling and keen awareness of stylistic 
and tonal requisites, which cannot always 
be said of Kogan's approach (page 316). 
Although played with a sweet vibrancy, 
the Mozart is a shade sober and pedantic, 
particularly in the third movement. The 


Beethoven is near perfect. Mitnik proves 


to be an especially skilled associate. The 
reproduction of both is at best sub- 
standard, at worst (the keyboard in- 
strument in the Mozart) dreadful. The 


piano has been miked as if it were in the 


other room with the door closed. —A.K. 
2 
BEETHOVEN: Trio No. 7 in B flat, 


Op. 97 (‘‘Archduke’’); 
(violin), Mstislav Rostropovich (cello), 
Monitor MC-2010, 


Leonid Kogan 


Emil Gilels (piano). 
$4.98. 
Rubinstein, Heifetz, 


Feuermann RCA Victor LCT-1020 


Istomin, Schneider, Casals Columbia-4574 
ATHE overly discreet and lackluster in- 
terpretation, with its spiritless tempi and 
tentative phrasing, suggests a sight-read- 
ing session rather than a finished per- 
formance by three artists of international 
reputation. Intermittently, the 
that we have come to know in each of the 
players breaks through, but little of what 
Beethoven's master- 
pieces is revealed. The miking favors the 
bowed instruments throughout, with the 
piano emitting rather piercing and shrill 
tonalities. Occasional wavers in pitch 
and an over-all muffled quality in the 
reproduction complete the disappointing 


finesse 


makes this one of 


aspects of this release. -A.K. 
. 

BERLINSKI: Symphonic Visions for 

Orchestra; GERSCHEFSKI: Sauga- 

tuck Suite; BALLOU: Prelude and 


Allegro for Piano and String Orchestra; 
Ashai Orchestra of Tokyo conducted 
by Richard Korn; Vienna Orchestra 
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Not a Club, Not a Gimmick, No Strings...... 


A New Way to Buy Records...And Save Money Too 
pa ag : 
PREVIEWS 1, (Hummer) 


“HI-FI 


It takes Westminster to come up with the most exciting record buying idea in 
years—the new Preview Plan. It’s our own unique way of introducing you to 
Westminster’s matchless high fidelity recordings—at substantial savings to you. 
Here’s how it works: 







Superb musical excerpts from outstanding Westminster releases are specially 
pressed on full 7” Long Play high fidelity records. You get these records directly 
from Westminster FREE. (You pay only handling and postage charges.) 


Play the records on your own equipment. Judge for yourself the quality of the 
recording. Be your own record critic. Decide which complete Westminster rec- 
ord, as listed on the Preview, you want to own—and here’s where you save money. 


With each Preview you get four coupons—each worth $1.00 towards the pur- 
chase of any one of the four records on the Preview. Should you want them all— 
you wind up with a savings of $4.00 and, of course, the Preview is also yours. 
(Should you take both Previews, as listed below, you could save as much as $8.) 


You simply take the coupons to your dealer, turn them in and he’ll be glad to 
give you the discount. (If you do not know your local Westminster dealer—write 
us for his address.) To help you in building your own fine music library, a com- 


plete new Westminster catalog is included along with your Preview at no extra 
cost. 


So send for your Westminster Preview today. Preview your records before you 
buy—and save money when you buy. (See coupon below.) 


Here’s what you get on your first Previews. Excerpts from: 


POPULAR i 
DEUTSCHMEISTER DRUMS KETELBEY 
AND BRASSES in A Chinese Temple Garden, etc; § 
The Deutschmeister Band, conducted Vienna State Opera Orchestra, con- 
by Julius Herrmann. WP 6070 Gucted by Armando Aliberti. WP 6082 
WIGHT AND DAY TABU 
And Other Cole Porter Favorites And Other Latin American Dances 
Joe! Herron, his piano and Ralph Font and his Orchestra 
the orchestra. WP 6079 6077 


Don’t miss this exciting new way to buy records. Simply fill out the 
coupon below. This offer is good for a limited time only. 














a a a a SE Oe ee ae a a ae ae 
| WESTMINSTER RECORDS, 275 SEVENTH AVENUE, N. Y.C. DEPT. G-15 | 
| Please send me the following Preview/(s) { 
| 1 Classical 0 Popular 0 Both | 
| I enclose 25 cents (50 cents for both) to cover cost of handling and postage. | 
; NAME ! 
ADDRESS | 
1 cry ZONE. STATE . 
‘ : 
| March, 1958 
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conducted by F. Charles Adler (soloist 


unidentified). Composers Recordings 
CRI-115, $4.98. 

ATHE releases of this organization are 

important additions to the LP catalogue, 

surfeited as it is with the imperishables in 

*steen versions each. But surely there is 


much more significant music available 
than the complaisant works by Gerschef- 


ski and Ballou 
his “Septet” 


especially by the former 
for brass, for example, is 
a dynamic piece). It seems to me poor 
judgment to introduce Miss Ballou by 
choosing her Prelude and Allegro, a work 
of weak concession to the technique of 
multiple eclecticism. And Gerschefski's 
bow to the record-buying public is via a 
suite that features mickey-mousing pro- 
grammaticism, an American type of 
Iron Foundry, and other undistinguished 
aspects. Nor are the performances (even 
without recourse to the scores) more than 
passable. The Berlinski is interesting, and 
certainly of individual profile; it indicates 
that the composer is aware of germinal de- 
velopment, and the rapport of style and 
finish. The four movements nevertheless 
have a sense of huge recitative, but as 
music they are well worth hearing. In 
this case the performance is quite good. 

rhe sound is acceptable throughout. 
A.C. 

. 

BRAHMS: Sonata No. I in G, Op. 78; 
Sonata No. 3 in D minor, Op. 108; 


Gioconda de Vito (violin), Edwin 
Fischer (piano). Angel 35523, $4.98 or 
$3.98. 


BRAHMS: Sonata No. 2 in A, Op. 100; 
Sonata No. 3 in D minor, Op. 108; 
Erica Morini (violin), Leon Pommers 
(piano). Westminster XWN-18592, 
$4.98. 

Sonatas, complete) 

Stern, Zakin Columbia SL-202 

ANONE of these readings suggests that 

the players have fully probed the con- 


tents. All reflect small-scale concepts 
of Brahms’ sweeping melodic prose. 
Though pleasing to the ear, Morini’s 


playing in particular exhibits a discretion 


and restraint alien to the composer. 
There is a certain validity to the breadth 
and expansiveness of tempi which she 
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seems to prefer, but not, as here, at the 
expense of rhythmic definition and cli- 
mactic vitality. Although deVito’s work 


shows a greater stylistic awareness, a 


more assertive personality and more 
tonal richness would have lent conviction 
to her interpretations. Except for a 
tentative opening in the Op. 78, her play- 
ing indicates sound musical thinking, 
but she needs greater facility in the mezzo 
and sotto voce registers. The delineations 
on Angel suffer from an imbalance largely 
due to Fischer's reluctance to be less an 
accompanist and more a collaborator, es- 
pecially when the burden of sustaining 
the thematic line rests with the keyboard 


instrument. Neither recording is a para- 


gon of reproductive balance. LK. 
a 
BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme of 


Festival 
Tragic Overture, Op. 


Haydn, Op. 56a; Academic 
Overture, Op. 80; 
81; Vienna 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch. 
London LL-1752, $3.98. 

Variations) 

Toscanini, NBC 

Klemperer, Phil 

Walter, N. Y. Phil 

Opp. 80, 81) 

Walter, N. Y. Phil Columbia ML-5232 

AKNAPPERTSBUSCH'S accounts sug- 


gest the little man with a stomach ache 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


RCA Victor LM-1725 
Angel 35221 
Columbia ML-5076 


in the TV commercial who gets slower and 
slower and finally collapses. They can 
hardly be taken seriously. Perhaps the 
absurdity of this conductor’s approach 
is most effectively underscored by the fact 
that the Tragic Overture is accorded con- 
siderably more vitality, livelier tempi, and 
than is 


the supposedly festive work that precedes 


greater incisiveness throughout 


it in the Brahms catalogue. So that 
there could be no mistaking his intent as 
to tempo in the Op. 80, the composer not 
only wrote allegro over the first bar but 
also drew a line through the common 
time symbol, which means twice as fast. 
To insure spirit, he placed dots under the 
notes of all the instruments in the opening 
bars, and over them inserted accents on 
Later (bar 88) 
the composer has indicated /'istesso tempo, 


the first and third beats. 


un poco maestoso, which to most musicians 
would mean the same tempo, but a bit 
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majestically. Knappertsbusch inex>lic- 
ably takes it to mean molto ritardando. 
Indeed, he makes a big retard at the en- 
trance of each new theme until, upon 


reaching Gaudeamus Igitur, the sug- 


gestion is more of retirement and_ in- 


firmity than of youth and collegiate light- 
heartedness. Despite Brahms’ painstak- 


ing contrasts in instrumentation, 


animation, and 


con- 
sistency, 
Haydn 


unalleviated andante lugubre. 


rhythm, the 
Variations emerge as an almost 
Only Lon- 
A.K. 


don's superb sound rates praise. 
CHOPIN: Etudes, Op. 25; Ballade No. 
1 in G Minor, Op. 23; Geza Anda 
piano). Angel 35420, $4.98 or $3.98. 
Etudes 
\rrau Angel 35414 
AANDA is somewhat disappointing in 
this, his first excursion into Chopin. As 
I had mentioned in a previous review of 
the Op. 25 Etudes, recorded by Claudio 


BRAHMS: Vier ernste Gesdénge, Op. 121; 
Treue Liebe, Op. 7, No. 1; Am Sonntag 
Morgen, Op. 49, No. 1; Auf dem 
Kirchhofe, Op. 105, No. 4; Wie Melodien 
sieht es mir, Op. 105, No. 1; Alte 
Liebe, Op. 72, No. 1; Bei dir sind 
meine Gedanken, Op. 95, No. 2; Wir 
wandelten, Op. 96, No. 2; Dein blaues 
Auge, Op. 59, No. 8; Wirsten Flagstad 
(soprano); Edwin McArthur (piano). 
London LL-5319, $4.98. 

ATHE first hurdle for me here is my long- 

standing conviction that 

what he 


Brahms knew 
was doing when he wrote the 
Ernste Gesdnge in the bass clef. I am, how- 


ever, open to persuasion, and I 
admit to having heard the cycle movingly 
sung by a woman. Just why Flagstad 


Was attracted to these songs at this 
stage of her recording career is a good 
question. To begin with she transposes 
them up a third, which not only robs 
them of some of their somber richness, 
but also puts the singer herself rather 
frequently above her most comfortable 
range. There are places, such as the first 
statement of O Tod, wie wohl tust du, 
where beautifully rich and expressive 
tones are followed by others that too 
obviously do not come easily. And in the 
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Arrau, there is no perfect performance 
of these difficult pieces available. The 
present version starts out well enough. 
Tempi are good in the first three Etudes; 
technique, as one would expect from Anda, 
is admirable; and the playing, at least 
on the surface, is sensitive. Towards the 
middle of the group, however, tempi be- 
come less orthodox, and the sensitivity 
seems to develop into rather undefined, 
soft, and shapeless playing. Even the 
louder, virile passages such as make up 
nearly the whole of the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth Etudes appear dull and almost 
listless, devoid of fire and temperament. 
The pianistic line is not brought out 
enough; furthermore, the playing all too 
frequently has the effect of being small- 
scaled and somewhat colorless. The sound 
quality is good, although the bass tone is 
dull and a trifle Either try 


Arrau’s version, or wait. LK. 


muddy. 





Flagstad: “still remarkably sumptuous” 


final song, the very moving paisage at 
Wir sehen jetst durch einen Spiegel is 
little embarrassing. 


< 
(Traubel sang the 
cycle in the original keys.) All the songs 
on the second side are characteristic. The 
great Wagnerian has always belonged to 
the school that believes in letting the 
music speak for itself, without any attempt 
at subtle word painting. Her diction is 
a model of clarity, but it is never under- 
lined. The 


forward 


result is clean, straight- 


lieder singing, relying mostly 
And 


the tone is still remarkably sumptuous 
except in the upper reaches. —P.L.M. 


on the sumptuous tone for its effect. 
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**Outstanding’”’ 


DEBUSSY: La 
sodie espagnole; 


Nos. 1 and 3; 


Mer; RAVEL: Rap- 
SATIE: Gymnopédies, 


Boston Symphony Or- 





chestra conducted by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. RCA Camden CAL-376, $1.98 
La Mer 
Toscanini, N BC RCA Victor LM- 1833 
Rapsodie Espagnole 


Munch, Boston RCA Victor LM-1984 
ATHE uncanny ear and the tirelessly in- 
quisitive that 


an instrument of such 


personality made the 
Boston Symphony 
unparalleled flexibility must have gained 
an early insight into the exotic and other- 
elusive esthetics of 


wise impressionism. 


His understanding went far beyond the 





= 2 
Serge Koussevitzky (1874-1951) 


DVORAK: Serenade in E for Strings, Op 

és; Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Rafael Kubelik. 
LL-1720, $3.98. 


Lehmann 


Israel 


London 


Bamberg 
Boyd Neel Orchestra 
ALE! 


is probably the most satisfactory recorded 


Decca 9850 
Unicorn 1044 
it be said at the outset that this 


performance of Dvorak’s lovely Serenade. 
Kubelik’s tempi are wonderfully relaxed, 
and the full string tone of the Israel Phil- 
think 


possible objection to this 


harmonic is a pleasure to hear. I 
that the only 
release is that the Serenade only, by itself 
on one LP, is somewhat uneconomical for 
most buyers. Lehmann’s recording has for 
additional value two Slavonic Rhapsodies 
by the same composer, and Boyd Neel’s 
William s 
Tallis 
by Arthur Winograd, 
contains the Dvorak Serenade in D minor, 


includes the Vaughan Green- 


sleeves and Thomas Fantasias. 


A third recording, 
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instrumental canvas of notes and phras- 
ings, rhythms, and dynamics; it went 
into the very fabric of the special sound 
utilized its coloristic and at- 


Few have 


mospheric possibilities so evocatively 
At the time of its release, and for years 
Mer 
which all 


To these 


thereafter, this performance of La 


remained the account with 
others had to stand comparison. 
met 


passed it in rhetorical sublimity 


and 
that of 
Toscanini, who was also abetted by more 


ears only one other has sur- 


modern engineering. Koussevitzky’s aim 
in the Ravel apparently was less a literal 
than a contrasting 


depiction study in 


consistencies and moods. As such, it was 
asuccess Certainly there was no attempt 
to make it the hair-raising tour de force 
that 


some years later. 


Munch evoked from the same band 
With the Gymnopédies 
(here misnumbered 1 and 2 when what is 
offered are Nos. 3 and 1 in that order), 
Koussevitzky is alone on an interpretative 
plateau far above all others. The strings 
of the old BSO achieve a hypnotically 
ethereal quality unlike any other I have 
ever heard. The vintage recordings are 


improved on considerably in these trans- 


fers from shellac. An outstanding re- 
lease. —A.K. 
Op. 44. By spreading the present per- 


sides the London 
engineers have, to be sure, retained a re- 
If that is controlling, 


-I.K. 


formance over two 
markable clarity. 


by all means acquire this disc. 


o 
FALLA: Nights in the Gardens of Spain; 
RODRIGO: 


Orchestra; 


Concerto for Guitar and 


Gonzalo Soriano (piano); 
National Or- 
chestra of Spain conducted by Ataulfo 
London LL-1738, $3.98. 

ATHIS reading of the exquisite Noches 
must, 


Narciso Yepes (guitar); 
Argenta. 


I believe, take all honors among the 
various recorded performances to date. 
I cannot be enthusiastic enough about it, 
for here is the complete enchantment of 
the work, beautifully performed and _ re- 
corded. Every mood is captured in this 
astonishingly atmospheric interpretation. 
rhe less important but no less interesting 


Concerto for Guitar (Concierto de Aran- 
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juez) by the contemporary Spanish com- 
poser, Joaquin Rodrigo (b. 1902), is once 
again welcome as a discmate for the Falla. 
I say “again” because precisely this same 
coupling was available on the London 
International series several years ago. 
Che present version, with the same artists 
as the old, is not a reissue but a new re- 
cording, definitely superseding the former 
with regard to sound quality. Soriano 
in the Falla and the near-blind Narciso 
Yepes in the Rodrigo are admirable solo- 
ists in their respective works, but the real 
protagonist on this record is the late 
\taulfo Argenta, who could not have had 
a finer memorial to his sensitivity and 
skill as a conductor I.K. 
° 
FRANCAIX: ‘Le Diable boiteux''—Prél- 
ude; Priére du Soir; Chanson; La 
Cantate de Méphisto; Hugues Cuénod 
(tenor); Doda Conrad (basso); Her- 
man Leeb (guitar); Instrumental En- 
semble conducted by Jean Frangaix. 
Westminster XWN-18543, $4.98. 
ATRUE rapport obviously exists between 
the composer of this music and the artists 
who perform it; all belong to the Nadia 
Boulanger circle and have worked to- 
gether for years. ‘Le Diable boiteux” 
(“The Lame Devil’) is an amusing chamber 
opera with a text by the composer after 
the novel of LeSage. Composed in 1937, 
its musical style is not unrelated to that 
of Poulenc. The graceful Prélude for 
guitar and the two songs with guitar 
are the musical cream of the program, 
however. The Priére du Soir, with a text 
by Agrippa d’Aubigné, is haunting, and 
the Chanson of Clement Marot is flip and 
amusing. They date from 1947 and 1948 
respectively. The Cantate de Méphisto 
is back in a sardonic mood. Its text is 
from Paul Valéry’s Mon Faust, and it was 
con.posed in 1947. The performances 
are stylish throughout, with some beauti- 


ful singing by M. Cuénod. —P.L.M. 
° 
GIROUST: Missa brevis, Gaudete in 


domino semper; Motet, Super flumina 
Babylonis; Edith Selig, Denise Monteil 
(sopranos), Jeannine Collard (contral- 
to), Michel Hamel (tenor), Georges 
Abdoun, Xavier Depraz (basses), Ma- 
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rie-Claire Alain (organ), Chorus and Or- 
chestra of Jeunesses Musicales de 

France conducted by Louis Martini. 

Westminster XWN-18544, $4.98. 
AWANDERING from the usual paths 
of French music in the time of Louis 
XIV (1643-1715) and Louis XV (1715- 
1774), this latest Erato release from West- 
minster has come up with a composer of 
the day of Louis XVI (1774-1792), one 
Frangois Geroust, whose dates are given 
as 1738-1799. The first of these two 
works is no less than the mass composed 
for the coronation of Louis XVI. Though 
the notes disclaim any influence of Haydn 
and Mozart, the music is nevertheless full 
of quite as much of the new Austrian 
style as of the old French tradition. It is 
a pompous work, befitting the occasion 
for which it was intended, and while it 
has a few nice ideas in it it is largely a 
plodding and uninspired piece, of interest 
largely as an historical curiosity. For- 
tunately the work on the reverse, a setting 
of the familiar Psalm 137, shows this com- 
poser to better advantage. According to 
the notes it was composed in 1768, and 
while it is much more in the French tra- 
dition than the Missa brevis it suggests 
that the influence of Gluck, who was just 
beginning his activities in Paris, was al- 
ready being felt. This is hardly the ulti- 
mate treatment of the text, but it is 
thoughtful and straightforward. The 
performances seem idiomatic enough, al- 
though the vast acoustics of the recording 
location make for a rather murky sound, 
and so weak is the treble that it ought to 
be boosted considerably beyond the rec- 
ommended RIAA response. —J.W.B. 

o 


GLIERE: Symphony No. 3 in B minor, 
Op. 42 (“Ilya Mourometz”’); 
Symphony Orchestra 
Leopold Stokowski. 
$4.98. 

Scherchen, Vienna St. Op. Orch. 

(complete) Westminster set 2212 
Ormandy, Phila. : Columbia ML-5189 
AWHAT Capitol offers is a Stokowski 
arrangement or 


Houston 
conducted by 
Capitol P-8402, 


“symphonic synthesis”’ 
of Glitre’s themes rather than the massive 
414-page score in complete or (in the 
usual sense) abridged form. When Sto- 
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kowski introduced the work to Philadel- 
phia audiences in the thirties and first 
recorded it for Victor, it was with certain 
reduced 


composer-approved which 


the 


cuts 


symphony to practicable concert 
length while still retaining narrative con- 
But in this Stokowski 


has gone much farther: 58 (of 120) pages 


tinuity version 
in the first movement are cut, 63 (of 120) 
in the second, 18 (of 49) in the third, and 
66 (of 125 Deleted here 
are virtually the entire depiction of Ilya’s 
first’ thirty the 


in the fourth. 


years and twenty-seven 
final pages of the opening movement fol- 
lowing the transference of heroic powers 
to Ilya. The embarkation for Kiev (with 
Stokowski the movement ends with pi- 
anissimo timpani beats symbolizing Svya- 
the 


climax to a surging fortissimo) is simply 


tagor’s demise, whereas Gliére built 
omitted. Further excisions include most 
of the battle between Ilya and Solovei 
2nd the the 
palace of Prince Vladimir, and Ilya’s or- 


movement arrival at 


ders to Solovei to “ 


call 


cause the palace to tremble. 


send forth his nightin- 
that 
Stokowski 


gale and his ferocious cries” 


There 
is, for example, nothing in the score that 


has also done some reorchestrating. 


calls for a timpani beat (let alone one that 
dominates all else) in the final chord of the 
third movement, nor the bell effects in the 
Whether 
he did this to cover the technical inade- 
the 


brass at the close of the fourth. 


quacies ot ensemble or merely to 


achieve coloristic effects one cannot know. 


However, great masses of intricately 
scored passages are not cleanly articu- 
lated. The work in its tedious entirety 
has been’ set forth by Scherchen for 


Westminster. If one is to have Ilya 


Mourometz at all, my own preference is for 
the 


version on Ormandy 


the 


Columbia by 
and whose 
Or- 


mandy does not adhere strictly to Gliére’s 


superb Philadelphians, 


lush tone is just right for this work. 
edition (in some cases he includes more, in 
, but at least the dramatic 
Also, the 
first movement is offered pretty much as 
the final 27 


present 


others a bit less 


continuity is not interrupted. 


including 


the 


written, pages 
omitted in performance. 


Above all, the 


as written, albeit cut, with each bowing 


Ormandy presents music 
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and phrase clearly audible. Capitol’s 
sound is wide-range but sometimes over- 
resonant, suggesting the use of an echo 
chamber. A.K. 


GRIEG: Lyric Pieces, Books V and VI, 
Op. 54, 57; Menahem Pressler (piano). 
M-G-M E-3198, $3.98. 

Gieseking Angel 35450/51 

ATHE brush with which Pressler paints 

these miniatures is a bit thicker than that 

employed by Gieseking, yet what he has 
to say within the delicate frameworks 
stands up well in such distinguished com- 
pany. In his recordings of Prokofiev, 


Ibert, Villa- 


Lobos the young Israeli has consistently 


Schumann, Debussy, and 


proved himself an alert and keen stylist 
with a thoroughly engaging way of stating 
his musical ideas. In the music at hand, 


Gieseking’s way was simple directness, 


letting the harmonies speak for themselves. 
Pressler shades with the subtlest of rubato 
and the merest 


suggestion of bravura 


while gently underlining the warm senti- 


ments and plaintive tenderness of the 
pieces. His playing of the lovely Noc- 
turne, Op. 54, No. 4, so easily made 


unctuous in less discriminating hands, and 
March of the Dwarfs 


we've all suffered while sitting as captive 


(through which 
audience to an elementary piano student 
Most of the 
music on this disc does not duplicate that 


are really something to hear. 


on Angel; Gieseking only recorded 


selected excerpts. The reproduction is the 
best piano sound yet from M-G-M. 
A.K. 
* 
LARSSON: Thi 
Suite), Op. 24; 
(soprano); — Erik 


Disguised God (Lyrical 
Elisabeth 
Saedén 


Séderstré6m 
(baritone); 
Martin Lid- 
Stockholm 
conducted by Stig 
WIREN: Symphony No. 
Stockholm Radio Orchestra 
West- 


Lars Ekborg (recitation); 
Vocal 


Orchestra 


stams Ensemble; 
Radio 
Westerberg; 
4, Op. 27; 
conducted by Sixten Ehrling. 
minster XWN-18528, $4.98. 
ASCANDINAVIA’S former “single-bles- 
sedness”’ (Sibelius) has now grown into a 
wealthy coterie of musical creators. In 
Hilding Gosta 
Nystroem, together with Lars-Erik Lar- 


Sweden, Rosenberg and 
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Mario Giulietta Ett | 
DEL MONACO SIMIONATO BASTIANINI Sep 


...in a SUPERLATIVE NEW 
HIGH FIDELITY RECORDING 


PONCHIELLI 


LA GIOCONDA 


A-4331 3-12” with libretto $14.94 


Chorus and Orchestra of 
The Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 
conducted by 
GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 





539 WEST 25TH STREET. NEW YORK 1. N.Y. 


March, 1958 
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sson and Dag Wiren, command the top 
positions. Although the latter pair almost 
require certificates of initiation in America, 
the opposite holds in Europe. The tem- 
peraments of Larsson and Wiren are in 
fascinating contrast. Larsson is a chip 
from the Sibelian block, but he is a much 
warmer composer than Wiren, who pro- 
claims his allegiance to Nielsen and yet 
The Disguised God 
was issued originally as a Swedish Society 


is far more austere. 


recording and Westminster has simply 
remastered it. No better performance 
could be imagined, all the forces blending 
honest 


lucid and 


into an translation of Larsson’s 


perfectly described ‘“‘lyric”’ 


composition. The narration is separate 


from the music, delivered in Swedish, 
but no knowledge of the language is nec- 
essary to appreciate the beauty of Ekborg’s 
delivery. The program notes are woefully 
lacking in basic data: Larsson’s text was 
a poem taken from Hjalmar Gullberg’s 
collection “Love in the 20th Century”; 
its theme derives from Greek mythology. 
Notwithstanding Wiren’s worship of Carl 
Nielsen, the overside Op. 27 is stubbornly 
Sibelian in content and profile; especially 
so are the first two of its three movements. 
lhe dark grey of the orchestral palette is 
symphony 


its primary color, and the 


emerges as if from a crepuscular haze 
Wiren builds on intervallic manipulation 
via compression or expansion; likewise on 
the very shapes of the rhythmic designs. 
Therefore, one must again criticize the 
annotator, who defines the form as that 


A.C. 


of the classical symphony. 
« 


Latin American Rhythms: José Echa- 
niz (piano). Westminster XWN-18430 
$3.98. 

ATHE jacket is illustrated with huge 

black silhouettes of Spanish dancers and 

the words LATIN AMERICAN RHY- 

THMS splashed in bold red _ lettering. 

It would be more fitting for a night club 

than a 

this commercialistic compromise, the art 

Those who 

would be attracted by it would probably 

find the music not to their taste and vice 


record cover; but aside from 


work is highly misleading. 


versa, for this is a collection of serious 
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contemporary piano music and a very good 
one. Included are pieces by Villa-Lobos, 
Chavez, Ginastera, Maul, Mignone, Guar- 
Caturla, 
rhumba, 


Hernandez, 
there isn’t a 


nieri, Fernandez, 
and Castro, and 
mamba, or samba in the lot. Some of 
these composers are not otherwise repre- 
sented on records, which gives the disc 
special interest. The average calibre of 
the works is fairly high. A Cuban by 
birth, Echaniz is a qualified interpreter of 


music in the Spanish idiom. Excellent 


piano sound. : ey 
e 

LISZT: Sonetto 47 del Petrarca; Sonetto 

104 del Petrarca; Sonetto 123 del 


Petrarca; CHOPIN: Impromptu No. 
lin A flat, Op. 29; Fantasie-Impromptu 
in C sharp minor, Op. 66; Nocturne in 


D flat, Op. 27, No. 2; GOUNOD- 
LISZT: Valse de Tlopéra ‘‘Faust’’. 
Louis Kentner (piano). Capitol P- 


8400, $4.98. 
AKENTNER’S throughout is 


cautiously discreet and fragmentary, with 


playing 


a tendency to consider each phrase sep- 
arately and within its own rubato design 
When 


does ring out, in the 


without relating it to the whole. 
the piano finally 
introduction to the “Faust’’ Waltz, one is 
relieved—but also deceived, for after a 
few bars Kentner again settles down to 
utter placidity. The fact that all of 
Liszt’s Sonetti del Petrarca are of like de- 
The 


reproduction is rather soggy, and the re- 


sign makes for cumulative tedium. 


view copy contained considerable surface 
hiss. —A.K. 
® 


LISZT: Organ Music — Vol. I: 
tions on ‘“‘Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Za- 
gen"’; Evocation @ la Chapelle Sixtine; 
Vol. Il: Fantasy and Fugue on the 
Chorale ‘“‘Ad Nos. Ad Salutarem Un- 
dam" ; Prelude and Fugue on‘'B.A.C.H.”; 
Vol. III: Mass for the Organ; Requiem 
Mass for the Organ; Vol. IV: Ora Pro 
Nobis, Litaneit; Der Papst-Hymnus; 
Kirchenhymne ‘Salve Regina’; Kir- 
chenhymne ‘Ave Maris Stella” ; Adagio; 
¥Vel.. ¥: Trauerode; Ave 
Maria von Arcadelt; Angelus. Priére 
aux Anges Gardiens; Richard Ellsasser 


Varia- 


Introitus; 
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(Organ of the John Hays Hammond 
Museum, Gloucester, Massachusetts). 
M-G-M E-3576/9, $3.98 each. 

(Fantasy and Fugue on “Ad Nos"’) 
Demessieux ; London LL-697 
(Fantasy and Fugue on “‘B.A.C.H."’) 
Biggs Columbia ML-4820 
Richter London LL-1174 
ATHIS is a most ambitious undertaking. 
The five records contain all the organ 
works of Liszt currently available, and 
additional discs are promised as more rep- 
ertory becomes obtainable. There exists a 
wealth of Liszt's compositions in many 
forms which today are rarely performed 
and in fact, except for dry listings in a 
catalogue, are in some cases almost for- 
gotten. The organ works, but for a few 
occasionally heard pieces, fall into this 
category, and M-G-M is to be con- 
gratulated for its enterprise in resurrect- 
ing the remainder. The virtuosic Richard 
Ellsasser has sufficient technique to cope 
with the many difficulties inherent in the 
music, and his interpretations show him 
to have a firm grasp of Liszt's large-scale, 
sometimes rambling forms. A __ little 





more imagination and boldness on his part, 
however, would have helped to raise the 
level of performance even higher. Un- 
fortunately, the recorded sound cannot be 
recommended. The John Hays Hammond 
Museum organ is an eclectic instrument, 
made up of pipes collected from all over 
the world, but in character it could con- 
ceivably be termed baroque, and surely 
the manner in which it has been recorded 
here gives us, instead, an effect which is 
far from most baroque organs; sonically 
it resembles far more closely one of the 
monster Wurlitzers that were the rage in 
the movie theaters years ago. 
Pipes wheeze, squeal, and rasp; climaxes 
become great globs of undefined sound; 
and what should have been rich, concen- 
trated, powerful pedal tones turn into 
vague and timid grunts. To me, the over- 
all effect is downright ugly. 


some 


To sum up, 
this is a splendid project, the excellence 
of which is minimized by a poor choice of 
instrument and even less effective record- 
ing techniques. To be sure, much of the 
music is not to be had elsewhere. —I.K. 





The Big Hi-Fi Sound is the Decca New World of Sound! 




















“Superb Stravinsky: Concerto For Pi- 
ano and Winds, Berlin Phil., Scherman. 
Brilliant Bartok: Sonata For Two 
Pianos and Percussion!” DL 9963* 
*Recorded in Europe by Deutsche Grammophon. 
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“A trumpet is a man... and Leon 
Merian’s the man! His magic horn 
plays jazz, some ballads, 12 dance- 
able tunes. Very virtuoso!’’ DL 8678 
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A NEW WORLD OF HI-FI SOUND 








Unabridged, and stunningly executed 


Mahler’s Fourth by Kletzki— 


a ‘nearly ideal’ performance 


By JACK DIETHER 


N HIS two previous Mahler releases, 
Paul Kletzki made the only cuts to be 
found in any of the Mahler recordings 


of the last thirty years. Let me first 
assure you, ‘therefore, that his Fourth 
Symphony is unabridged. It is even 


more pleasant to be able to add that we 
have here, in many respects, a nearly ideal 
performance of this symphony. I have 
long held out for the superiority of Van 
Beinum's Fourth and, while I still be- 
lieve that his interpretation holds the lead, 
this new version from Angel is the first 
of which I have felt that technical con- 
siderations might compensate for or out- 
weigh even that. And indeed, from a tech- 
nical standpoint alone, a recording would 
have to be really outstanding to surpass 
LL-618. The 


Epic and 


the qualities of London 


more recent releases from 


MAHLER: 


Emmy 


Symphony No. 4 in G; 
the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Kletzki. Angel 35570, $4.98 or $3.98. 
Walter, New York Phil Columbia ML-4031 
London LL-618 
Epic LC-3304 
Decca DL-9944 


Loose (soprano), 


VanBeinum, Amsterdam 
Van Otterloo, The Hague 


Ludwig, Saxon State 
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Decca did not in my estimation do so, and 
it was therefore easy to continue to recom- 
mend the earlier recording. But the new- 
est version alters the case considerably. 
To begin with, in Kletzki’s interpre- 
tation are none of the perversities which 
three years ago I and others had to deplore 
in his Mahler Ninth as tending to ride 
roughshod over the finest details. On 
the contrary, we have here a scrupulous 


Mahler's al- 


directions, in- 


care in the observance of 


ways abundant written 


tegrated into a vital and persuasive fresh 


Readers especially interested in Mr. 
Diether’s extended reviews of Mahler and 
Bruckner recordings will want to read 
the recently published quadrennial edt- 
tion of Chord and Discord, available 
without charge from The Bruckner Soci- 
ety of America, Inc., 697 West End Ave., 
New York 25, N. Y. This 128-page 
book includes articles about these com- 
posers by several other eminent partisans, 
among them Warren Storey Smith, 
Dika Newlin, Klaus George Roy, Donald 
Mitchell, Herbert Antcliffe, and (the 
ARG's oldest friznd in Oxford, Miss.) 
Prof. Parks Grant. 
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Kletzki: “scrupulous care” 


approach to the over-all plan of the work. 
This 


essentials from Van 


plan differs radically in many 
Beinum’s, while in 
others it comes closer to it than others 
have. In the latter respect I am thinking 
especially of the ineffable closing pages 
of the Adagio, which I have previously dis- 
cussed at length. I have also praised 
Van Beinum’s faster-than-usual first move- 
Kletzki 
takes the former at the more customary 


ment and succeeding Scherzo. 


pace, and I still prefer Van Beinum’s 
unique concept as more befitting a_pre- 
dominantly humorous and witty piece of 
music. In the C minor Scherzo, however, 
Kletzki’s main tempo is even slower than 
average, yet in this case the orchestral de- 
tail is so stunningly executed that it never 


seems to drag. 


And here we come to the crux of the 
matter, for the fact is that the individual 
members of the magnificent Philharmonia 
Orchestra make the recording especially 
treasurable, and in consequence Mahler's 
fantastic seem even more in- 
If the 


Leopold 


sounds 
credible than they seemed before. 
Saxon State Orchestra under 
Ludwig sounded rather dull and listless, 
that could be attributed largely to his 
phrasing and to a flattening out of Mah- 
ler’s typical stinging accentuations and 
dynamic clashes. Here, on the other 
hand, we have rather a sharpening of 


them, made still more vivid by a super- 


sensitive recording that misses little of 


March, 1958 


what is going on in even the remotest 
(That little, 
the most important special sound, the 


corner. however, includes 
sleighbells, which are still best on the 
Epic.) The Philharmonia is in the first 
place what all of Mahler's scores call for— 
an orchestra of virtuosi. 

It is the contrapuntal element in Mahler 
to which the player and the engineer 
must be alive and awake at every second. 
The too-familiar lush, deadening blanket 
of string tone must be avoided at all costs. 
In this recording the weaker woodwind 
tone is kept sharp and clear at all times, 
as Mahler is known to have preferred in 
his own conducting. At one point, in fact 
(Scherzo, cue 11, about 2/3 of the way 
through), Mahler 
overcompensated the clarinets (fortissimo 


where magnificently 
against high violins piano), it is the latter 
that become momentarily inaudible here 

a forgivable miscalculation when weighed 
against so much else that emerges into 
new-found life. Just before this, we have 
one of several examples of the only kind 
of indulgence which Kletzki permits him- 
unauthorized 


Mahler's 


caesurae, on the other hand, exceeds even 


work—the 
ritardando. His 


self in this 
fidelity to 


Van Beinum’s; others seem to find them 
unduly embarrassing, or they just ‘know 
better’. 
In the 
Leben, we have this time yet another kind 
That of Emmy 


song-finale, Das himmlische 
of soprano tone color. 
Loose has a quality that partakes easily 
of what Mahler calls for: ‘a cheerful, 
childlike 


She does not 


expression, without parody”. 


project herself into the 
emotional 


Mar- 


(London), and her first 


bizarre goings-on with the 


participation that characterized 
Ritchie 
three stanzas are less 
that than 
her cheerful buoyancy carries her easily 
though to the final 
“Kein Musik ist ja 
where it emerges into a truly floating 


garet 
memorable from 
standpoint Ritchie’s. But 
ethereal stanza, 
nicht auf Erden’’, 


quality that none of the other recordings 
Note 
“Musik” itself is made to float serenely 


have captured. how the word 


and weightlessly. There is indeed no 
other music on earth quite like this, and 


Angel gives us fresh evidence of it. 
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MENDELSSOHN: Incidental Music to 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream" (ex- 
cerpts); TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcrack- 
er Suite, Op. 7la; Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Felix Slatkin. Capitol P-8404, $4.98. 

(Nutcracker) 

Fiedler RCA Victor LM-2052 

ASLATKIN’s way with the Nutcracker 

music is as animated as Beecham's is 

heavy-footed and dragged. Both are un- 
bending in their approach. The gentle- 
man from Hollywood has better success 
with those divertimenti of lesser nuance 

the Ouverture-miniature, March, Trepak, 
and Dance of the Mirlitons. Where 
greater finesse and atmosphere are de- 
manded (Danses arabe and chinois, that 
of the Sugar Plum Fairy, and the Waltz 
of the Flowers), the version at hand tends 

Mendelssohn's score (the 

Overture, Scherzo, Dance of the Clowns, 

and Wedding March) is dealt with in 

competent fashion, but a thinner fiber of 
sound abetted by more sprightly tempos 

(in the Overture particularly) would have 

made for greater dexterity and hence 

more charm. Excellent sound. A.K. 


to be literal. 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4 in 
A, Op. 90 (“Italian”); BRAHMS: 
Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 90; Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
conducted by Eduard Van Beinum. 
Epic LC-3411, $3.98. 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4 
in A, Op. 90 (“Italian’’); SCHUBERT: 
Symphony No. 8 in B minor, (‘“Un- 
finished’’); Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Guido Cantelli. 
35524, $4.98 or $3.98. 

{Mendelssohn 

Koussevitzky, Bostor 

Toscanini, N BC 


(Brahms 


Angel 


RCA Victor LM-1797 
RCA Victor LM-1851 


Koussevitzky, Boston 
Walter N. Y. Phil 
(Schubert 
Koussevitzky, Boston RCA Victor LM-9032 
Toscanini, N BC RCA Victor LM-9022 
ATHE two versions of the “Italian” 
Symphony are lessons in the variety of 


RCA Victor LM-1025 
Columbia ML-5126 


possible approaches to a given work. 
Van Beinum sees Mendelssohn's writing 
in a robust vein, offers alacrity of tempi 
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and crisply enunciated rhythms and ac- 
cents. Cantelli pursued a more lyric 
course, with lesser propulsion, a thicker 
texture, and a greater songfulness in the 
strings. A certain melancholy, too, per- 
meates his conception. As in so much of 
Mendelssohn's music, weight must be a 
prime consideration in appraising either 
performance. Momentum and _ consist- 
ency work adversely. For this reason, I 
think that Van Beinum’s method is more 
effective and more in keeping with the 
composer's intent. This is particularly 
true in the opening A major theme and in 
the closing saltarello, though here the 
Dutch forces fail to sustain the mood of 
abandon. To Cantelli’s credit are the 
scrupulous attention to dynamic and ar- 
ticulative detail and the superior playing 
of the Philharmonia. Neither of these 
versions, however, nor any other, has 
equaled the 


ingemious deftness_ that 


characterized Koussevitzky'’s unforget- 
table recording. Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’”’ 
is awarded a commanding and beautifully 
molded performance of wide breadth. 
Cantelli is meticulous as to intricacies of 
color contrast and contrapuntal defini- 
tion. Not so successful a venture with 
Brahms’ F major Symphony is the Con- 
certgebouw coupling. Van Beinum misses 
the majestic sweep of the phrasing through 
overly slow tempi. In the third move- 
ment, especially where the strings double 
each other over three octaves in a reitera- 
tion of the surging C minor theme, this 
version suffers from the understatement 
that is prevalent throughout. A stronger 
definition of the brio indicated over the 
first bar of the opening movement would 
have lent added meaning to the whole 
exposition. Again, it was Koussevitzky 
who set a standard of eloquence in this 
composition that has yet to be equaled. 
The Angel album has been recorded in a 
wider range and with greater resonance. 
On the Epic disc the Mendelssohn side 
is the better recorded. -A.K. 


a 
MILHAUD: Cantate Nuptiale; Chansons 
de Ronsard; Les quatre éléments; 


“Bolivar’’—Air de Manuela; Berceuse; 
Fontaines et sources; Janine Micheau 
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Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire, con- 
Milhaud. Angel 


(soprano); 


ducted by Darius 

35441, $4.98 or $3.98. 
A THOUGH Milhaud’s range of subjects 
and styles is wide, he remains a distinct 
musical personality and this program 
shows it from various angles and in con- 
trasting lights. The Nuptial Cantata, 
written for the golden anniversary of his 
parents in 1937, has a text from the Song 
of Songs. Here the vocal line is lyrical 
and expressive; clearly the music is deeply 
felt. The Ronsard songs were written 
in 1941 for Lily Pons, and she recorded 
them some years ago. Obviously the 
composer had set himself to exploit the 
famous register and facility of the singer, 
and in doing so he paid dubious service 
to Ronsard. No one (but no one) could 
possibly make out the texts in the singing 
of either Miss Pons or Miss Micheau, and 
I doubt if any singer could do better. 
Les quatre éléments, composed in 1938 to 
poems of Robert Desnos, is less fanciful 
but by no means simple, and the two 
arias from the opera “Bolivar” (1943) are 
effective in a more direct way. The 
Fontaines et sources, along with the 
Cantate, seems to me the most attractive 
music on the program. These six songs 
are settings of Francis Jammes, written 
in 1956. One thing all these cycles and 
arias have in common: the orchestral 
background is consistently colorful. There 
is always a good deal going on. Micheau’s 
voice is sweetly clear, and she manages 
the difficulties of the music without an 
apparent qualm. The reproduction of the 
voice is a bit below Angel’s best standard 
on side one, but matters improve as we go 
on. —P.L.M. 

@ 


MONTEVERDI: Lagrime d’Amante al 
Sepolcro dell’Amata; SCHUETZ: Singet 
dem Herrnein neues Lied; Vasto nar, 
LOTTI: Crucifixus; ALLEGRI: Mis- 

Deus; LASSO: Ola! o 
che bon eccho!; The Masterwork Chorus 
of Morristown, New Jersey, conducted 
by David Randolph. Westminster 
XWN-18596, $4.98. 

ARANDOLPH'S chorus is an amateur 

organization of 117 voices from all over 


erere met, 
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the state of New Jersey. They have been 
well trained to give the conductor what 
he wants. Their repertory is impressively 
ambitious: they have sung publicly in 
their short career (the chorus was or- 
ganized in 1955) such works as “The 
Magic Flute’, Bach’s B minor Mass and 
the St. Matthew Passion. They certainly 
deserve praise for the quality of the 
progran: listed above. The Monteverdi 
Sestina is a taxing enough work for any 
group, and a very rewarding one. I once 
wrote that to hear this set of madrigals in 
the recording Hindemith conducted while 
at Yale was to hear the music for the first 
time, and I must admit that this new per- 
formance does not alter that judgment. 
It would be too much to hope that an- 
other conductor would catch the spirit 
of the music in quite the same way, or 
achieve the same elasticity of performance. 
The two Schiitz pieces would seem to be 
first recordings, and the Allegri Miserere 
(which Mozart made immortal by his 
celebrated feat of memory) is almost as 
much of a novelty. Lotti’s Crucifixus 
has come up a couple of times recently; 
here it is done without accompanying 
instruments. And Lasso’s Echo makes a 
delightful ending. My one serious com- 
plaint about Randolph's presentation of 
this fine music has to do with his rather 
Just the kind of plas- 
Hindemith 
would benefit the whole program. 
PLM. 


unyielding beat. 
ticity I have admired in 


° 
MOZART: Concerto No. 11 in F, K. 413; 
Concerto No. 20 in D minor, K. 466; 
Sondra Bianca (piano) with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra of Hamburg con- 
ducted by Hans-Jurgen Walther. M- 

G-M E-3564, $3.98. 
Gilberg (No. 11) Vox 9720 
Gieseking (No. 20) Angel 35215 
ANO composer ever wrote works harder 
to play than Mozart did. 
pianist can toss off huge Liszt or Chopin 


Many a fine 


pieces, then fall flat on his face when con- 
fronted with a ‘‘simple”’ 
tina. Bianca has considerable control 
and technique, but I suspect that Mozart 
All these 
runs, trills, and arpeggios are more than 
Walther’s rather pedes- 


Mozart Sona- 


has never moved her deeply. 


finger exercises. 
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trian accompaniment is quite compatible 
with Bianca’s dry style, but neither con- 
veys the spiritual depth of these works, 
especially the D minor. And why use such 
a bland cadenza in the first movement 
of the latter when the one by Beethoven is 


so magnificent? The recording is a bit 


harsh in loud passages, but otherwise 

clear. D.H.M. 
* 

MOZART: Violin Concertos, No. 1 in 


B flat, KV. 207; 
Willi Boskovsky, 
ductor of the Chamber Orchestra of the 
Vienna Konzerthaus Society. 
Society HS-9010, $4.98. 
ATHE No. 1, 


poser’s “‘later’’ works in the medium (all 


No. 4 in D, KV. 218; 
violinist and con- 
Haydn 


compared to the com- 


crowded into that busy mineteenth year), 
is a relatively indifferent piece for Mozart. 
Its figurations are almost perfunctory; 
its prominent subjects are not particu- 
larly memorable (though the opening of 
the first movement is a curiously turned- 
One of the 


above all, it gives the 


around version of Theme 


Third Concerto): 


impression of being not integrated, of its 
parts having been pasted together rather 
than growing that way. Now, the only 
point in indulging in this bit of criticism 
about music which is pretty standard fare, 
anyway, is because it seems to have some 
Willi 


Konzerthaus 


bearing on the performances of 
Boskovsky and the Vienna 
ensemble. How else explain the difference 
between Side 1 and Side 2 of this record? 
The Concerto No. 1, in spite of Boskov- 
sky’s dextrous playing, is given heavy- 
handed treatment. Accents and empha- 
ses are overstated, and the soloist’s tone 
sounds uneven and almost troubled. It 
is as if the whole group were trying to 
music that 
But Side 2 is a dif- 
Not only is everything in 
than that, the 
and its soloist-leader achieve a Mozartian 
spirit which 


wrest something from the 
simply is not there. 
ferent story. 


order 


more orchestra 


communicates itself, not 

The slow 
beautifully 
The recorded sound, while not 


frivolous and not overwrought. 
movement in particular is 
presented. 


a thing of wonder in itself, hides nothing 





“‘a real collector's item’’ . . . CRI-114 


HENRY COWELL: 
PERSIAN SET 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
CONDUCTING 


**Stokowski and his orchestra perform the long 
lines of the slow movements with a classic 
quality, in the very best oriental sense. This 
is a real collector's item . . . Without resorting 


Cowell has 


achieved a remarkable amount of variety and 


to western harmonic devices, 


color. Stokowski has a keen appreciation for 
this sort of thing. .. As the melodies spin out 
with beautifully varied repetitions they suggest 
somewhat the spirit of the stylized Persian 
miniature.” 


Oliver Daniel, The Saturday Review 


LOU HARRISON: SUITE 
| FOR VIOLIN, PIANO, AND 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
CONDUCTING 


“Lou Harrison's Suite . . . provides a singularly 
handsome demonstration of the fusion of fairly 
melodic with formal, 
rhythmic, and sonic concepts that are new, 
at least to the west. 


traditional elements 
Harrison uses rich delicate 
percussive sonorities, with rhythmic and formal 
concepts borrowed from India . . . The music 
has a great clarity and freshness about it, and 
one is more aware of the personality of the 
composer than the originality of the means.” 


Robert Evett, The New Republic 


Composers Recordings, Tne. 


2121 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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that should be heard; it is clear and with- 
S.F. 


out distortion. 


MOZART: Quartet in E Flat for Piano 


and Strings, K. 493; Eugene Istomin 
piano), Isaac Stern (violin), Milton 
Katims (viola), and Mischa Schneider 
| cello SCHUBERT: Sonata in A 


minor for Violin and Piano, Op. 137, No. 


2; Alexander Schneider (violin) and 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski (piano). Co- 
lumbia ML-5237, $3.98. 

(Mozart 

Curzon, Amadeus Quartet London LL-679 


Martzy, Antonietti (Schubert) Angel 35364 
ATHIS is one of the records released by 
Columbia as a 1957 
Casals Casals 


himself does not appear on this particular 


souvenir of the 
Festival in Puerto Rico. 
disc, although the players who do are no 
less distinguished by his absence. ‘These, 
then, might be considered as all-star per- 
(lack of re- 


formances, but somehow 


rehearsal time?) they do not quite come 
off. The Mozart is the better of the two, 
for here the music- 


effect of dedicated 


making is felt most strongly; there are, 
of course, minor slips in intonation, but 
on the whole this is a very good perform- 
ance if not a sufficiently tender one. Eu- 
gene Istomin deserves special praise for 
his adroit handling of the keyboard part. 
The playing of the Schubert Sonata (or 


Sonatina) is curiously uneven: this is at 


times a_ sentimental reading, which 
nevertheless seems to lack warmth. 
Schneider's tone, also, is a little too rough 


for the lyrical properties of the score, and 


the entire interpretation does not really 
probe beyond the surface of the music. 
The sound on both sides is close up and 
quite bass unless 


tubby in the com- 


| pensated for. In general, both perform- 

ances lack dynamic variety, a fact which 

I believe is attributable to the engineer- 

ing ce. 

a 

MOZART: Symphony No. 40 in G 
minor, K. 550; Symphony No. 41 in 
C, K. 551 (*Jupitec” 
Symphony 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf. 
minster XWN-18527, $4.98. 
<.550 


Walter, N 





Philharmonic 


Orchestra of London con- 


West- 


Y. Philharmonic. ..Columbia ML-4693 


Varch, 1958 


Reiner, Chicago 
Toscanini, NBC 
(‘Jupiter’) 

Toscanini, NBC 


RCA Victor LM-2114 
RCA Victor LM-1789 


RCA Victor LM-1030 
Walter, N. Y. Philharmonic Columbia ML-5014 
Reiner RCA Victor LM-2114 
ATHESE performances do not persuade 


Chicago 


one that Mozart symphonies are among 
Leinsdorf’s affinites. His way with both 


works has neither nuance of phrasing 
nor a singing tone, let alone any interpre- 
tative probing, but rather an unbending 
straightforwardness except for the in- 
serted ritards in the first and final move- 
ments of the G minor. Tempi here range 
from the illogically breathless (first move- 
ment, K.551; second movement, K. 550) 
(third and final 
Westminster's 


\.K. 


to the inordinately slow 


movements, K. 551). 


microphones seem rather close in. 
° 


OFFENBACH: Parisienne; J. 
STRAUSS: Bail; Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Antal Dorati. Mercury MG-50152, 


Gaité 


Graduation 


$4.98. 
(Offenbach) 
Fiedler, Boston Pops RCA Victor LM-1817 
(Strauss) 
Fiedler, Boston Pops RCA Victor LM-1919 


Fistoulari, New Sym. London LL-883 
ANEITHER version by Dorati qualifies 
for the laurels, which are still securely 
held by faults 
seem to lie in his humor 


Fiedler. Dorati’s main 


lack of and 
otherwise in providing insufficient atmos- 
phere. In the Offenbach work, for which 
Massine provided such masterful chore- 
ography, where is the gay laughter of the 
delightfully wacky Parisian cafe with its 
unlikely clientele? The irrepressible little 
Peruvian, the mysteriously suave Lady 
in Red, the hapless Duke, the frivolous 
Seller, the 


sponsible 


Glove handsome but irre- 
Baron, the 


coquettes, the 


can-can dancing 


inefficient waiters—all 
dance as if there were no to- 
these folk 


gested in the Mercury recording but with 


of whom 
morrow are dependably sug- 
nothing like the heady effervescence of- 


fered by Fiedler (partially by means of 
brighter tempi and more engaging phras- 
ing), who gives us an almost visual depic- 
tion of the stage action. Fiedler seems to 


have got more out of his trip to Vienna as 
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Fistoulari does well with the Strauss 
Fiedler 


The close-in, dry strings and 


well. 
excerpts, but I find more con- 
vincing. 
woodwinds, and also the over-rever- 
berant brass and percussion in Mercury's 


reproduction are decidedly qualifying in- 


sofar as atmospheric projection is con- 

cerned ALK 
* 

ROSSINI: Overtures—‘'La Gazza Ladra”’ ; 

“La Scala di Se ta”’; “La Cenerentola” ; 

“The Barber of Seville’; “L' Italiana in 


Algeri”’ 


“Tl Signor Bruschino” ; Minne- 


apolis Symphony Orchestra conducted 

by Antal MG- 

50139, $4.98. 
Toscanini, NBC 


Dorati. Mercury 


RCA Victor LM-2040 


AORDINARILY, to say that Dorati 
offers stimulating accounts of these 
staples would be endorsement enough. 


However, in this case the chief competi- 
tion happens to come from the master 
Where Dorati holds to 
firm deliberateness, Toscanini would build 
subtly at 


sorcerer himself. 


tension, first, then with ir- 


resistible sweep and a hint of an ac- 


celerando. But it was not only the broad 





PUCCINI: Maria Mene- 


“Turandot” ; 


ghini Callas Turandot); Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (Liu); Eugenio Fernandi 
(Calaf Nicola Zaccaria (Timur); 


Mario Borriello (Ping); Renato Erco- 


lani (Pang Piero de Palma (Pong); 


Giuseppe Nessi (L’Imperatore Altoum) ; 


Giulio Mauri (Mandarin); La Scala 
Chorus and Orchestra conducted by 
Tullio Serafin. Angel set 3571, three 


discs, $15.94 or $11.94 
AAT last an “Turandot’’! 


As I listened I experienced anew the thrill 


adequate 


of conviction that I was hearing a master- 
What a that 
could not have had a few more months 
to finish his task! 
the best thing possible, closing the final 


piece tragedy Puccini 


Alfano, of course, did 


scene with the Nessun dorma theme, be- 


yond any question one of the master’s 


finest Indeed, it seems to me Puccini 


Callas and Zaccaria 





was more fortunate than most in crown- 
ing his career with a melody like this. For 
it is not only a great melody; it is a full- 
length portrait of the Prince Calaf. None 
of the earlier Puccini tenor favorites can 
match it in this sense. But let us come 
to the question. How is Callas as Turan- 
dot? 


The very tone of her voice suggests the 


My answer is that she is terrific. 


icy princess, and she soars more suc- 
cessfully than you might expect into the 
high fessitura of the part. Only a time 
or two was I conscious of the fact that some 
of her upper tones are not in themselves 
very lovely. She has the needed power 
and endurance to carry through triumph- 
antly. And she is well matched by Fer- 
nandi, a tenor with a strong and virile 
tone, admirably 


steady and unusually 


clean. Schwarzkopf presents a carefully 
worked-out character as Liu, and Zac- 
The 
More 
than a line of credit, naturally, is due to 


caria is a better than good Timur. 
Ping, Pang, and Pong are capital. 


Serafin, who shapes and guides the per- 
Chorus 
In the first 
act one has the feeling that they fill a 
spacious stage 


formance in a masterly fashion. 
and orchestra are splendid. 


more successfully, I may 
say, than is usually the case in an opera 
Occasionally I would find fault 
with the recording balance, notably in 


house. 


Nessun dorma, where the magic of the 
sheer 
The 
chorus, properly distant, is all but lost. 
But a 
likely. 


under the 
weight of the close tenor voice. 


muted strings is lost 


better “Turandot” is not very 


—P.L.M. 
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that underwent 


means of an almost imperceptible rubato 


outline scrutiny. By 
and changing instrumental colorations he 
would evoke belly laughs, as he did with 
the chattering woodwind 
“La Scala di Seta” 


as he 


Passages of 
and ‘Cenerentola’, or 
did with a clipped and feathery 
lightness in the strings interrupted by a 
crash of brass and percussion, as in the 
“Gasza Ladra’’. 
Dorati, I 
etched, 


You won't go wrong with 
insist, for his expositions are 


finely sturdy, and beautifully 


executed. It is just that premium enjoy- 
ment lies elsewhere. There is imbalance 
in reproduction among the various or- 
A.K. 


chestral choirs. 


SAINT-SAENS: 


minor, Op. 78; 


Symphony No. 3 in C 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Ormandy, E. 


ML- 


Eugene 
Power Biggs (organ). Columbia 
5212, $3.98. 
Toscanini, NBC 
Swarowsky, Vienna 


RCA Victor LM-1874 

Urania X-105 
A THE listener is at once aware that this 
is an awesome acoustical achievement 
(it was recorded in Boston’s Symphony 


Hall). 


is superbly balanced and set 


From first to last the performance 
forth in 
sumptuously glowing tone, the latter no 
doubt due in part to the excellence of the 
Philadelphia ensemble. Interpretatively, 
Ormandy offers wide breadth and con- 
siderable power. He employs a lush in- 
strumental texture, and his way is less 
taut than that of Toscanini, but in place 
of tension the newer treatment supplies 
This is not 
to say that Ormandy is found lacking 


fine expressivity and finesse. 


where an accelerando or a fortissimo is 
called for, but rather that his delivery is 
less biting. Biggs contributes tellingly. 

A.K. 


2 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 1 in B flat, 


Op. 38 (“Spring”); Symphony No. 4 


in D minor, Op. 120; London Sym- 


phony Orchestra conducted by Josef 
Krips. London LL-1736, $3.98. 
AIT is with Krips’ inference that the 


basic character of both works is lyric that 


I cannot agree. His readings acknowl- 


edge the rugged rhythmic framework 
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and accentuations only perfunctorily, in 
the earlier work especially, while blunting 
the dynamic contrasts with  too-slow 
tempi, rather viscous phrasing, and a melt- 
thickly-fibered 


It is all highly soothing to the ear, but 


ing but string texture. 
it is not the Schumann whose explicit di- 
rections in the First Symphony are in turn 
Molto (third 


movement), and Allegro animato e grazioso, 


Allegro molto vivace, vivace 


and whose indications for the overside 
composition read Lebhaft in three out of 
If one is to take the 


composer at his word, there can be little 


four movements. 


justification for the leisurely pace, loosely 
knit dynamics, and lack of incisive spirit 
that Krips offers. 
ranks high. 


London's engineering 


A.K. 


STRAVINSKY: Firebird Suite; Petrouch- 
ka Suite; 
chestra conducted by Leopold Stokow- 
ski. Capitol PAO-8407, $4.98. 

(Firebird) 

Ormandy, Phila. 

Guilini, Phil. 

( Petrouchka) 

Markevitch, Phil. 

AAS in 

Stokowski pre- 

senting what the composer intended than 

in creating huge splashes of sound and 


Berlin Philharmonic Or- 


Columbia ML-4700 
Angel 35462 


Angel 35153 


Glitre’s “Ilya Mourometz”’, 


seems less interested in 


masses of contrasting tonal colorations. 
To be sure, superb atmosphere is evoked, 
particularly in the Firebird 
but Stravinsky it decidedly is 
Rhythms are sloughed over; phrasing is 


excerpts, 
not. 


bent and twisted; tempi are usually either 
whirlwind (Firebird’s Dance, Danse in- 
fernale) or exaggeratedly slow (Berceuse, 
Finale) in order to heighten the contrast. 
The Ronde des princesses, with a distended 
melodic line and more rubato than not, 
sounds like the music of Borodin. Weird 
horn glissandi have been inserted into 
the Doppic valore maestoso of the Finale, 
and ethereal into the Berceuse. 
The Danse infernale is attacked with hair- 


effects 


raising savagery and played at impossible 
tempi. 
The 


deed, it has a cavernous echo (the final 


Petrouchka is much the same story. 
recording is over-reverberant;  in- 


chord of the Danse infernale actually re- 
A.K. 


peats itself). 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin 
D, Op. 35; VIVALDI: Violin Concerto 
in G minor, Op. 12, No. 1; LOCA- 
TELLI: Sonata in F minor; 


Leonid Kogan (violin) with the Paris 


Concerto in 


Violin 


‘Conservatory Orchestra conducted by 


André Vandernoot, and with Andrei 
Mitnik (piano). Angel 35444, $4.98 or 
$3.98. 


A THIS has been the winter for Tchaikov- 
sky Concertos, from Heifetz through Cam- 
poli and Grumiaux to Kogan, and after a 
considerable amount of concentration on 
each of them I have come to the some- 
what puzzled and not 


very satisfactory 


conclusion that Leopold Auer was closer 
to the truth than posterity has given him 
credit for: parts of the work are almost 
unplayable. The 


iddi- 
with the standards of virtuosity as 


“almost”’ is my 
tion, 
they are today there are probably a good 
many more violinists capable of tackling 
But it 


*,and during any 


it now, even, than in Auer’s day. 
is a question of “‘tackling’ 
performance that I know of one is sub- 
ject to approximately the same emotions 
that watching the 
National Steeplechase. 


occur while Grand 
One characteristic 
of a successful performance of most works 
is that it sounds easy to a casual listener. 
But no make the 


[Tchaikovsky sound easy to any kind of 


one, it seems, can 


listener. Grumiaux comes closest by 


taking the whole first movement at an 
unusually slow (though still tasteful) tem- 


po. Heifetz ahead and lets the 


goes 


hurdles be evident, and Kogan does 


the same. It is, on the whole, a heroic 
effort, and supports the great impression 
he has already made through previous re- 
cordings and recent appearances in this 
country. He lays it on a bit thicker than 
Heifetz (if the reader will pardon so vul- 
gar a phrase); the opening solo bars are 
fairly wrung from the heart, but not to the 
point of making one squirm. The Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra is not quite so 


articulate as the Chicago supporting 
Heifetz, and it tends to override him in 
would take 


more than a mere group of eighty or so 


some loud passages. But it 


players to put Kogan in the shade. The 
reverse side, however, is disappointing. 


Both the Vivaldi and the Locatelli are 
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given rather nineteenth-century interpre- 
tations, with a use of portamento which 


strikes one as 


uncharacteristic and—in 


the Vivaldi in particular—a leveling of 
Nor is the rhythm as 
crisp as it might be. 


dynamic planes. 
I have not heard 
enough of Kogan’s pre-romantic perform- 
ances to be absolutely certain, but on the 


strength of this record and also several 


recent Brahms performances I would 
say that the later music is his forte. —S.F. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Manfred, Op. 58; 

State Symphony Orchestra of the 


U.S.S.R. conducted by Nathan Rakhlin. 
Westminster XWN-18536, $4.98. 

N.B.C. Sym. RCA Victor LVT-1024 
ARAKHLIN and the excellent U.S.S.R. 
State Orchestra do 


Toscanini 


(which 
is very good indeed), but to these ears not 
even 


their best 
Toscanini could instill life into what 
The 
engineering is good, if a bit muffled by 


-A.K. 


I think is a crashing bore of a piece. 


domestic standards. 
* 
TELEMANN: Sonata in E flat, Op. 1, No. 
3; HANDEL: Sonata inG minor, Op. 2, 
No. 3; HONEGGER: § Sonatine for 
two violins alone; MILHAUD: Sonate 
for two violins and piano; Gerald 
and Wilfred Beal (violins) and Harriet 
Wingreen (piano). Monitor MC-2008, 
$4.98. 
AALL retinement, charm, and 
value. 


musical 
Monitor has done itself proud by 
this issue and so have the performers. 
Even the unsigned liner is worth your 
attention. The Beal brothers have chosen 
their works with skill, contrasting two 
trio sonatas with a sonata pair of the 
present century, and also including one 
which offers the 


rare dogmatism of a 


pair of unaccompanied violins. Honeg- 
ger’s is one of the best, along with the 
set of duos by Barték, an unfortunately 
unknown group by George Migot, and 
the Prokofiev. (I wonder if the Beals know 
the Spohr duos, originally written also 
for a brother team.) Only occasionally 
here is there a tendency for the second 
violin to be than its 
partner. If this is deliberate—a conse- 
quence of the mistaken 
termed 


thinner in sound 


theorem that 


might be “second violin phil- 
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OFFER 


You probably have heard that our own Philip L. Miller's 
Vocal Music, published by Alfred A. Knopf at $4.50, is the one 
really indispensable reference book on recorded opera, oratorio, 
cantata, and song. It is, indeed, the only comprehensive sur- 
vey of this enormous LP literature, written by a perceptive 
senior critic who has reviewed regularly for THe AMERICAN 
Recorp Guipe since its founding nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. A copy belongs in every collector's library, and those of 
you who don't own this fact-filled 400-page book may be 
interested in the following offer: We will send a copy to you 
for the equivalent of one third its regular price with every order 
for a gift subscription to Tae American Recorp Guipe. Or 
perhaps you already have the book and would like to give it 
to a friend along with twelve issues of this magazine. Either 
way, the special price for both is $5. To take advantage of this 
offer simply use the form on page 318, and be sure that you 
indicate to whom we should send Vocal Music. 
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osophy"’—it should be corrected im- 


mediately. Perhaps it is due to en- 
gineering; these ears cannot tell. Miss 
Wingreen gives us excellent playing. She 
has a chamber music sagacity that few 
In sum, this is a record to 


own A.C. 


pianists have 


WAGNER: “Die Walkiire’—Act II, 
Todesverkiingung; Act III complete; Kir- 
Set Svan- 


Edelmann 


sten Flagstad (Briinnhilde 
holm (Siegmund); Ctto 
Wotan); Marianne Schech (Sieglinde) ; 
Ode Balsborg (Gerhilde); 
griiber Ortlinde); 
(Waltraute); 
leite); Clare Watson (Helmwige); An- 


Ilona Stein- 
Grace Hoffman 


Margaret Bence (Schwert- 


ny Delorie (Siegrune); Frieda Roesler 
(Grimgerde); Hetty Pliimacher (Ross- 
weisse); Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Georg Solti. London 
set A-4225, two discs, $9.96. 
AIT is good news for Mme. Flagstad’s 
admirers that she has made this recording, 
though of course it brings us only a part 
of her classic Briinnhilde. The singer has 
prudently confined herself to the portions 
of the score that do not tax her beyond 
her present capacities, which are indeed 
still impressive. Yet one has the feeling 
that she is husbanding her strength, pro- 
ceeding rather cautiously through a good 
deal of the performance. This is hardly a 
young and spirited ‘“Wish-Maiden”, but 
rather a veteran going 
gallantly through a thrice-familiar role. 
On the other hand, perhaps I am wrong to 
lay a lack of fire to Mme. Flagstad’s 


charge, for actually it is apparent from the 


distinguished 





Solti simply does not succeed in whipping 
up much excitement in the orchestra. 
Could it be that rehearsals were skimped? 
There are a few ragged edges in the per- 
formance to suggest this. As for the rest 
of the cast, Edelmann is a dignified and 
mellow Wotan, Svanholm does his part 
in the Todesverkiingung scene capably 
enough (and here Flagstad does her best 
singing), but Schech is a Sieglinde so dis- 
traught as to be vocally uncertain. The 


P.L.M: 


assisting Valkyries are good. 


Concerto in E flat for Two Trumpets; 
Georges Alés (violin), Jacques Wieder- 
ker (cello); 


VIVALDI: The Four Seasons, Op. 8; 


Delmotte and 
Maurice André (trumpets); Collegium 
Musicum of Paris conducted by Roland 
Douatte. Period SHO-309, $1.98. 

I Musici Epic LC-3216 

Giulini, Philharmonia String Orch. Angel 35216 

Solisti di Zagreb Vanguard BG-564 

(Concerto for Two Trumpets) 

Voisin, Ghitalla 


Roger 


Unicorn 1054 
AFOR the money this is a very good buy 
indeed. In addition to the Four Seasons 
we have also the spirited Concerto for 
Two Trumpets; all other recordings of the 
Four Seasons contain only that work by 
itself. 
factory, although certainly lacking in the 


The performances are quite satis- 


subtlety and refinement or even the sensi- 
tivity of style to be found in other ver- 
sions such as, for example, the recent 
Solisti di Zagreb recording on Vanguard. 
The over-all sound here is a trifle muddy, 
but far from poor. Keeping the price and 
value in mind, I cannot but recommend 


very first notes of the Ride of the Valkyries. _ this disc. —I.K. 
| | 
Please enter a subscription to THe AMERICAN Recorp GuiIDE. | 

| 
| Tenclose: $3.50 for one year $6.50 for two years $8.25 for three yeurs....... | 
$5.00 for special combination described on page 317....... : 
| Name Ee ee ee eee ee I 
City , sega ee Ne ee re 
1 (Send book to et 
| | 
: MAIL TO: Post Office Box 319, Radio City Station, New York 19, N.Y. | 

| 
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The month's folk music 


Echoes of the jungle and the cafe 


By ROBERT 


HE RECENT Calypso craze has 
left many of us with a surfeit of 
West Indian music. Even so, it’s well 


worth auditioning an exciting new disc 
of Haitian songs: ‘‘The Soul of Haiti” 
(Vanguard VRS-9015). Jean Vincent, 
a native of the island, and his ensemble 


stir up a veritable storm of sound—the 
driving, pulsating drum rhythms and 
Vincent’s frenetic singing are comple- 


from time 
bird calls, 


mented 
thunder, 


to time by claps of 
the roar of rushing 
water, and sundry other jungle noises. 
On occasion, these added sound effects 
seem a trifle Hollywoodian, and at least 
once (when a lullaby is prefaced by a 
baby’s crying) downright foolish, but the 
over-all effect is undeniably one of primi- 
tive vehemence and urgency. Especially 
impassioned are the _ several voodoo 
ritual songs, to which Vincent imparts an 
amazing, almost exhausting intensity. 
From the violent Haitian rituals, we 
turn to the sophisticated, Europeanized 
“Music of Paraguay’ (Capitol T-10115). 
Don't look for authentic folk music here 
indeed, there is comparatively little in 
Paraguay altogether (Grove’s Dictionary 
states that “today the country is the 
most backward and undeveloped, music- 
ally, in the whole continent’’). The atmos- 
phere is rather one of smooth cafe enter- 
tainment, and European influences are 
felt both in the dance forms (nine of the 
twelve numbers are polkas) and in the 
instruments, which include accordions, 
string basses, violins, and even a piano. 
Still, the music, performed by two popu- 
lar groups, the ““Quarteto Panamby” and 
the larger ‘Conjunto Paraguayo”, has a 
flavor of its own. The arrangements are 
lively and unpretentious, the singing 
pleasant, the songs themselves light and 
danceable if lacking in variety. Un- 
fortunately, one can only guess at the 
meanings of the individual numbers, since 
no texts or notes on them are included. 
Another musical form which flourishes 
in cafes is the cante flamenco, the flam- 
boyant Gypsy songs and dances of 
Southern Spain. A new Montilla re- 
cording, aptly entitled ‘Fiesta Flamenca”’ 
(F M-110), devotes itself primarily to what 
is known as cante chico, i.e., music in a 
lighter vein, such as tangos, bulerias and 
fandangos, so that lively rhythms and a 
general exuberance are in evidence most 
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SHERMAN 


of the time. The skilled but strident sing- 
ing of the four vocalists heard on this disc 
is typical of the flamenco style. It can 
be somewhat grating after a while. Un- 
less you are an aficionado, | would suggest 
that you listen before buying. 

Also from Montilla come two discs of 
flamenco singing which are more palat- 
able to my non-Gypsy ears: Miguel 
Herrero’s second album of songs (FM- 
104) and selections from a Spanish musical 
show, ‘La Guitarra y la Copla’’, as _per- 
formed by Gracia de Triana (FM-109). 
I especially enjoyed Seaor Herrero’s inter- 
pretations (which include, incidentally, 
the familiar Los Cuatros Muleros); it is a 
pleasure to hear this music sung gently 
with finesse as well as emotion. Gracia de 
Triana’s performances, too, have a certain 
smoothness and sophistication about them, 
which of course is either a blessing or a 
curse, depending upon how seriously you 
take your flamenco. About half her selec- 
tions have guitar accompaniments; the 
rest are with orchestral backing and seem 
more in the popular than in the Gypsy 
style. Both artists have considerable 
musical feeling, and there is an agreeable 
lilt to their singing. Here again— a serious 
drawback to full appreciation of the 
songs is the complete absence of any ex- 
planatory material. Biographical notes 
on the performers are plentiful, but not 
so much as a translation of a single title 
is anywhere to be found. 


From Spain, it’s just a short trip 
across the Strait of Gibraltar to North 
Africa, the turbulent source of an off- 


beat disc of “Fighting Songs of the Al- 
gerian Rebels’’ (Westminster WF-12006). 
First presented on an NBC-TV news sur- 
vey, these field recordings were taped in 
the forests and caves of the Atlas moun- 
tains during lulls in the fighting. Some- 
how, there is not the robust abandon that 
one might expect from battle-hardened 
soldiers, but the manner in which the men 
improvise accompaniments from such un- 
likely sources bayonets and empty 
ammunition boxes, and also the easy way 
in which they incorporate Western rhy- 
thms and melodies (mostly heard over the 
radio) into their own African musical 
tradition are quite fascinating. I found 
especially interesting a rhythmic, har- 


as 


————(Continued on page 326) 
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J.S. BACH: Concerto for Two Violins in 
D minor; Saschko Gawriloff and Fried- 
rich Wuehrer (violins) and the Hamburg 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by Walter 
Goehr. Concert Hall Society Stereo 
EX-46, $8.95. 

AFOR just a moment I thought I wassee- 

ing things, because Friedrich Wuehrer 

alternately Wiihrer) I know as a pianist. 
tither it is the same man, and he is more 
talented than we realized, or he is a name- 
sake, and one of them ought to take a dis- 
tinguishing soubriquet. Of course, the 
listing simply may have been wrong. In 
any event the performance is quite good, 

a little on the slow side but rock-solid 

throughout, with generally excellent in- 

tonation by the soloists and the careful 
accompaniment one would expect from 


Goehr J. s 


BRITTEN: Young Person's Guide to the 
Orchestra; DOHNANYI: Variations on 
a Nursery Tune; Victor Aller (piano) 
and the Concert Arts Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Felix Slatkin. 
Capitol Stereo ZF-23, $14.95. 

ABOTH performances and both record- 

ings fairly gleam with orchestral color. 

Che coupling is of course perfect for youth- 

ful audiences. And stereo is perfect for 

the Britten in particular, although I de- 
tect slightly more insouciance in the 

Dohnanyi performance—in a recent Angel 

recording the composer himself made 

much less of the humor in his Variations. 

\ller’s slightly tongue-in-cheek way is 

more in keeping with the spirit of the 

score, it seems to me, and this element of 
jeunesse is communicated to the orchestra. 

With Britten's demonstration piece these 

expensive Hollywood musicians have an 


opportunity to show their individual tal- 
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ents, and altogether it is mighty impres- 

sive. The sound hardly could be improved 

upon. : ele 
~ 


DVORAK: Violin Concerto in A minor; 
Nathan Milstein (violin) with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by William Steinberg. Capitol Stereo 
ZF-26, $14.95. 

AWHEN the disc counterpart was re- 

leased [ remarked (in the September, 1957 

issue), that the critical faculties are use- 

less in the presence of this order of artistry. 

And indeed, the most negative thing | 

could find to say of Milstein’s performance 

is that it is just imperfect enough to remind 
us that he is human. He happens to be 
my favorite violinist, and the Dvorak is 
just about my favorite concerto outside 
the favored five. Since the Steinberg ac- 
companiment is artfully deferent, and 
there is no competitive version on stereo 
anyhow, perhaps the better part of wisdom 
would be simply to recommend the tape 
and be done with it. I could not in con- 
science write less than a rave review.—J.L. 


GLIERE: Symphony No. 3 in B minor, Op. 
42 (“Ilya Mourometz”’); Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. Capitol Stereo ZF-27, $14.95. 

ATAKEN for what it is—a Stokowskian 

“digest’’ of the twice-as-long original 

this must be accounted an extraordinary 

display of virtuosic fireworks. All along 

a wide spectrum the leonine master keeps 

the kaleidoscopic colors coruscating at 

their full brilliance, and Capitol’s en- 
gineers have outdone themselves in pre- 

serving the tonal splendors. On page 303 

you will find a decidedly unfavorable re- 

port on the contemporaneous disc issue. 

The tape is guilty of the same offenses, but 
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STRAUSS FLEDERMAUS 
FIEDLER BOSTON POPS 


RCA VICTOR 





Help yourself to the world’s finest recorded 
sound! You'll find it in the 11 new stereo tapes 
just added to RCA Victor’s catalogue. Already the 
largest library of pre-recorded tapes, the RCA 
Victor selection now includes: the refreshing 
sweetness of Julie Andrews...the original cast per- 
formance of the Broadway smash hit, “Jamaica” 
.. the original soundtrack recording of “Raintree 
County”... plus eight other new musical treats, 
from classical, through choir, to calypso! 


All of RCA Victor’s stereo tapes are in New Ortho- 
phonic High Fidelity sound; all are attractively 








1 Ae NEW 
STEREO TAPES 
INTRODUCES 
11 REELS OF REALISM 


WALTER SCHUMANN 
goof 3 _ 





CPS-84, $10.95 APS-103, $6.95 
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APS-105, $6.95 APS-93, $6.95 


boxed, album style, complete with liner notes; 
and all are on standard 7-inch reels, each clearly 
labeled for instant identification. 


And you can take your choice of 65 stereo tapes, 
and more than 100 monaural tapes. 


Help yourself to the best sound, the world’s 
greatest artists, the widest selection. Help your- 
self to RCA Victor tapes! 


@ RCAVICIOR @ 


manufacturer’s nationally advertised prices shown — optiona‘ 


FREE! A brand-new, complete RCA Victor tape catalogue. Ask your dealer for a copy, or write: Dept. ST, RCA Victor, 155 E. 24th St., New York 10. 
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BEST SELLERS 


in STEREO! 


OUTSTANDING PHONOTAPES 





GEORGE FEYER and 
his orchestra. MUSIC 
OF JEROME KERN. 
Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes, Bill, Can't Help 
Lovin’ Dat Man, Last 
Time | Saw Paris, 
Who, They Didn't Be 
heve Me, etc 


S-90! $14.95 


GEORGE FEYER 


and his orchestra play 


COLE PORTER 


GEORGE FEYER and 


OF COLE PORTER. 
Begin the Beguine 
Night and Day. So in 
Love, | Get a Kick 
Out of You, Wunder 
bar, You Do Some- 
thing to Me, Any 
thing Goes, etc 


$-906 





$i4 95 





his orchestra. MUSIC 





MENDELSSOHN: Sym- 
phony No. 4 in A Ma- 
jor, ‘“‘Italian."" Pro 
Musica Symphony, 
Vienna. Edouard van 
Remoortel, conduc- 
tor. 

One of the 10 best 
of the yeor."’ 


High Fidelity 











Magazine 
$-705 $11.95 
@ wre SES + | STRAVINSKY: Fire- 
_ pon ERSTE s+ or ama bird Suite. Southwest 
STRAVINSKY: . 
FIREBIRD German Radio Or- 


chestra, Baden- 
Baden. Jascha Horen- 
stein, conductor 
“Rating A-A-A 


SUITE ......... 


en ae tne ene Orme e Meee Omens 


pememe Rawnees cmeeee 





packs a heavy 
punch.” 

Hi-Fi Music 

$-710 $11.95 











Brilliant all-new Vox recordings 





Write for complete stereo catalogue, 
Dept. R2 


PHONOTAPES INC. 
248 West 49th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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in view of the conductor’s unquestioned 
identification with the music this listener 
is tempted to make allowances. 


Besides, 
no one tape could accommodate the music 
as written, and it isn’t as if Glitre had 
written a sacrosanct masterpiece. 
kowski doesn’t go by the book, to be sure, 
but it must be admitted that this particu- 
lar book invites editing. 


Sto- 


Deponent further 


—g. Be 


sayeth not. 
ab 


GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1; Florence 
May Festival Orchestra conducted by 
Vittorio Gui. Livingston Stereo 2002-C, 
$6.95. 

AMEANING no snub to S-L-M Plastics 

of Avenel, N. J., which claims to have 

“created”’ the Livingstonette series pack- 

age, I sincerely hope that Livingston will 

quickly abandon it in favor of any unpre- 
possessing box or can, sans tassel, that 
comes to grips more sensibly with the 

laws of gravity. What we have here is a 

celluloid lid over a reel fitted into a round 

opening in a square mount, so that the 
result can be neither stacked nor stood on 
end. Furthermore, I find the two para- 
graphs of combined annotation and soft 
sell rather revolting. As to the contents, 

There is not much illusion 

of the wide open spaces in the ‘‘Morning”’ 

section, but the mock terror of the closing 
tableau is 


no complaint. 


and the 
pizzicati to which Anitra dances are pres- 
ence itself. 


quite hair-raising, 
At the price, a bargain.—J. L. 
° 
HAYDN: ‘Toy’ Symphony; O Solisti di 
Zagreb conducted by Antonio Janigro. 
Vanguard Stereo VRD-2, $6.95. 
ABIOGRAPHER dis- 


misses this piece with a four-line para- 


Karl Geiringer 
graph in his otherwise exhaustive study, 
and in truth it would be folly to speak of 
it in the terms applicable to such con- 
temporaneous masterworks as, say, the 
Symphony No. 88 (both were circa 1788). 
Whatever its minor merits, all the same, 
it is incontrovertible evidence of the af- 
fection that Haydn, like Ravel and other 
celebrated 


composer-bachelors, reserved 


for children. Also, of course, it provides 
a field day for recording engineers—the 


score calls for cuckoo, nightingale, tri- 
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RAVEL: ‘Daphnis et Chloé’, Suite No. 2; 
DEBUSSY: La Mer; Los 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 

Capitol Stereo ZF-25, 


Angeles 


Erich Leinsdorf. 
$14.95. 
ATHIS tape corresponds to P-8395. It 
is always difficult for me to be reasonable 
about performances of impressionist reper- 
tory for the same reasons implied by A. K. 


with the best” 


Leinsdorf: “‘By the relative yardstick ... 





Still, it seemed to me that 
he was a bit harsh on Leinsdorf's inter- 
pretations when they first appeared (page 


on page 302. 


112, November issue), if only because no 
one these days is doing either the Ravel 
or the Debussy with so much magic as 
Koussevitzky or Toscanini respectively. 
By the relative yardstick of direct com- 
parison with more recent versions, then, 
I must say in all fairness that Leinsdorf’s 
are right in there with the best. Besides, 
it is entirely possible to be straightforward 
in one’s approach, as this conductor in- 
variably is, without traducing the spirit 
of the music. And of course the sound on 
this tape is absolutely first-rate, stereo 
allowing for more spaciousness than could 
Slightly more 
finesse is vouchsafed by Munch in his 
BSO La Mer (RCA Victor CCS-56), but 
the present Daphnis et 
Chloé for only four dollars more, which 


be expected on an LP. 


issue includes 


is quite a bargain. ee Res 





angle, trumpet, drum, cymbals, sleigh- 
bells, and snares in addition to strings. 
The estimable Janigro, having forsaken 
his cello for the podium, demonstrates a 
parenthood in this 
Van- 


guard’s sound is excellent. nha 


real aptitude for 
superbly clangorous performance. 


SMETANA: Polka, Furiant, and Dance 
of the Comedians from ‘The Bartered 
Bride’; WEINBERGER: Polka, Furi- 
ant, and Fugue from ‘‘Schwanda”’; Bam- 
berg Symphony conducted by Heinrich 
Hollreiser. Phonotapes (Vox) Stereo 
S-713, $11.95. 
ALILT 


these 


and laughter are everywhere in 
Ordinarily rather 


Bam- 


performances. 


unbending, Hollreiser gives the 
bergers their head from start to finish, and 
This 


orchestra seems to be particularly respon- 


the consequences are irresistible. 

sive to good conductors. Some of its list- 

ings are better forgotten, but here is one 

of the exceptions. Bright sound.—J. L. 

° 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 2 in C 
minor, Op. 17 (‘Little Russian’’); 


March, 1958 


Vienna Philharmusica Symphony Or- 

chestra conducted by Hans Swarowsky. 

Urania Stereo UST-1205, $11.95. 
ATHE same forces gave us Tchaikovsky's 
First Symphony not quite a year ago. 
D. H. M. discussed that performance in 
the May, 1957 issue (page 130); the later 
stereo version was not received for review. 
Both performances are new to the tape 
inventory. 
successive recording of the ‘Little Rus- 


I have wondered with each 
sian” why this delightful score, so un- 
problematic in its unfoldment, seems con- 
I think 


Swarow- 


stantly to elude its interpreters. 
they try to make too much cf it. 
sky perhaps is overly literal about it, but 
altogether I would say that he gives us a 
finer account of the piece than anyone 
with the exception of Giulini, whose Angel 
recording (on LP, not tape) will be re- 
viewed in the next issue. Whatever the 
identity of the so-called ‘‘Philharmusica”’ 
it is clearly a superior ensemble, and the 
conductor has expertly elicited a somber 
The 
sound is decidedly good, considering the 


tone color appropriate to the music. 


In lieu of competition, a highly 


ee a 
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venue. 
recommended release. 





The 
month’s 
JAZZ 


Chicago/Austin High School Jazz in 
Hi-Fi: Bud Freeman. RCA Victor 
LPM-1508, $3.98. 

ACHIEFLY through his direct influence 

on Lester Young, Bud Freeman has in- 

fluenced the jazz of two decades. He 
plays today with as much life and con- 
viction as he ever has, and perhaps more 
maturity and sureness. (He is also the 
only man to make a respectable jazz 
voice out of what is essentially ‘hotel 
tenor’ sax.) Periodically he is saddled 
with re-creations of records that he and his 
friends made in their youth. Almost every 
major company has a set of them now, and 
here is another. One is so annoyed with 
the limitations of such gimmicks that he 
is tempted only to point to the number of 
ringers present (Tyree Glenn, Milt Hin- 
ton, ef al.) rather than evaluate their work. 

He is tempted to wonder what Peanuts 

Hucko’s 1940 Goodman-isms have to do 

with this music and overlook Billy Butter- 

field’s fine solo on Chicago. He is tempted 
to be put off by the idea and not be grate- 
ful for the presence of Pee Wee Russell 

(again very good on Chicago)—indeed for 

creditable work by over half of these men. 

\t any rate, now that this is over, in hi 

fi, and no doubt on stereo, can we hear 

from Freeman, Russell, McPartland, 

Wettling, and the rest in the way they 

would like to be heard from in 1958? 


7 
Jimmy Lunceford in Hi Fi: 
and his Orchestra. Capitol 


$4.98. 
Jimmy Lunceford in Hi Fi: 


Billy May 
TA-0924, 


Sy Oliver 


and his Orchestra. Decca DL-8636, 
$3.98. 
ATHE May version has more of the 


original Lunceford soloists (Willie Smith, 
Joe Thomas, Trummie Young), but its 
emphasis is on the “novelty” things, and 
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By MARTIN WILLIAMS 


much of it is played with a mechanical 
un-swinging beat. The Oliver set swings 
more truly, but the brass especially plays 
with what seems an eye to raising the 
decibel needle. As an example of a studio 
band’s reading off arrangements originally 
created in another time for another group, 
Oliver’s comes off with more conviction 
but, predictably, both groups miss the 
remarkable cohesion which allowed the 
Lunceford band to make its effective state- 
ments of sure power without tenseness or 
strain. For its work hear Columbia ML- 
4804. 


’ 
The Playboy Jazz All Stars. 
Records 1957, $9.00. 
AIT isn’t so much that some of the 
winners are questionable as_ winners. 
That's bound to happen whether a poll 
is open only to “critics” or to the readers 
of a journal devoted to mammary-wor- 
ship. The point for me is that some of the 
winners (Kenton, Brubeck, Sinatra and, 
especially after his Columbia ‘Trombone 
Panorama”, I confess, Kai Winding) 
seem questionable as jazzmen. But since 
the runners-up include such as Perry 
Como and Julie London, perhaps | 
shouldn't make too much of the point. 
It becomes a question of whether or not 
those twenty-three who are represented 
are well represented. Since my feeling 
is that about a third of them are not, the 
question of how and why, in this case may, 
by mutual consent I trust, be abandoned. 
. 
The Jazz Makers. 
$3.98. 
ATHIS anthology is issued in connection 
with the recent book of the same title 
by Shapiro and Hentoff (Rinehart, $4.95). 
It goes like this: Savoy Blues, Louis 
Armstrong’s Hot Five: Johnny Dodds, 
Johnny St. Cyr, and an unusually intro- 


Playboy 


Columbia CL-1036, 
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Armstrong solo well, but this 
record was made after the trumpeter had 
forgotten how to lead a polyphonic en- 
semble and this attempt at a riff style 
abortive. An earlier or later record 
would have been better, and a Hot Seven 
would have included Baby Dodds, su- 
perbly presented in the book. Lonesome 
Viss Pretty, Count Basie: It is not hard 
to understand why this was never issued 
before and later re-made. Christopher 
Columbus, Fletcher Henderson: — Fine 
(and the basis, cf course, for one of Good- 
hits). A Henderson anthology is 
long overdue from Columbia. Soft 
Winds, Benny Goodman: Since Charlie 
Christian does not billed, this 
stone hit only one parakeet. The Sergeant 
was Shy: Fine Ellington; one of many 
that should be available. Foolish Man 
Blues, Bessie Smith: Any of her records 
is at least very good, this one better. 
She was an art’st. Shoe Shine Boy, Basie 
Quintet: One of the four records made at 
t very important session, and one of the 
three of them already available on the 
excellent Epic LG-3107. 57 Varieties: 
Very good and important Earl Hines (and 


spect ive 


Was 


man’ Ss 


solo as 


hear the chords in the last chorus), but 
I would have preferred the more daring 
I Ain't Got Nobody. Back in Your Own 
Backyard, Billie Holliday: She was really 


singing in those days and her assistants 
sure knew it. One of her best. Blues in 
C-Sharp Minor, Teddy Wilson: <A cele- 


brated (and good) recording with Eldridge 
(though hardly the ‘explosively emotional, 
crackling Roy’’ huckstered in the 
and very effective 


notes) 
(though out of tune) 
Israel Crosby bass. Basin St. Blues: Pee 
Wee Russell is fine, Louis Prima’s would- 
be Armstrong-isms hard to take. J Can't 
Get Started, Dizzy Gillespie: Excellent 


choice. The rest of this date, some of the 
Pettifords, and some of his work with 
Calloway should be collected. (And 


may the engineers go easier on the echoes 
when it is.) Since Eldridge is represented 


twice, and Lester Young three times, 
one may ask why others present both 
in the book —_ Columbia’s vaults 
weren't here: the things Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton led for Johnny ‘tao something from 
Tatum concerts, a Beiderbecke, a Tea- 
garden, etc. The notes should have given 
dates 
* 

The Charlie Parker Story. Verve 

MGV 8100-3, $15.95 the set; available 


singly at $4.98. 
A THE Parker variorum continues. This 
installment largely but not entirely over- 
laps Verve’s previous eight-LP set, and the 


material is arranged so that some new 
things are on each record. There is a 
fine booklet included which gives both 
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biographical information and a summary 
of the best criticism. Otherwise, 


per- 
sonnels are omitted or confused, Rocker 
is called [ll Remember April, an un- 


identified Coleman Hawkins plays at least 
as well as he ever has on records on some- 
thing called Ballade. The oldest inclusion 
is a half-hearted and strained effort to 
play swing style on Lady Be Good at a 
concert and the latest is two numbers from 
Parker's last date, the work of a sick and 
disinterested man with an enormous tal- 
ent. Between these we have samplings of 
all the things he did for the Granz labels: 
the lushly-scored string ensembles (on 
which Parker could exasperate by play- 
ing so well), the work with excellent small 


groups which were his real home, bits of 
concerts and “jam sessions’, solos with 
Latin percussion, Machito’s band, ete. 


Generally, last} month’s comments on 
Parker apply, except that if he was usually 
less daring in a studio he was sometimes 
more cohesive. And it is undoubtedly be- 
cause he never arrived at form 
that he took on much of this baggage 
wrapped in pig hide and cat gut. One 
may question (as do the notes by im- 
plication) whether the selecting here has 
always been wisely done, for missing are 
such achievements as Bloomdido, Melan- 
choly Baby, K. C. Blues, etc. But present 
are Just Friends, Passport, Lover Man, 
3ack Home Blues, Now's The Time, Mo- 
hawk, An Oscar for Treadwell, and the 
Parker solo from that long What is This 
Thing Called Love in which he brilliantly 
rewrote the story of jazz after he had let 


his own 


six others (among them Hodges, Carter, 
and Webster) have their say. 
* 
The Prestige Jazz Quartet. Prestige 
LP-7108, $4.98. 
ABECAUSE it has the same _ instru- 


mentation, a comparison between this 
group and the Modern Jazz Quartet is 
going to be inevitable and the notes here 
plunge in with words abouc the MJQ’s 
debt to baroque composers and_ this 
group’s to certain modernists. Such an 
attitude, with its implicit patronizing 
of jazz and its possibilities, seems to me 
only to cloud the issue about the MJQ 
because its virtues lie elsewhere and those 
virtues make its classicisms possible, not 
the other way around. But were [ to list 
vibist’s Teddy Charles’ virtues, they 
would be for me largely technical (if not 
downright academic). Waldron’s im- 
provisations can be another matter, how- 


ever, and his solo here on Friday The 
Thirteenth is a remarkable combination 
of intelligence, taste, skill, gentleness, 


firm emotional projection, relaxation, and 
a wonderful inner structure. It begins 
with almost casual understatements and 
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gradually and subtly builds a_ melodic- 
rhythmic climax; it covers several choruses 
and shows Waldron meeting one of the 
most pressing problems of form that the 
must face, and 


young jazz musician 
meeting it superbly 
+ 
East Coasting: Charles Mingus. Bethle- 


hem BCP-6019, $4.98. 


AMINGUS has no fear of originality. 
\ colleague has justly called Jimmy 
Knepper the first original trombonist 


since J. J. Johnson, and, like Mingus, he 
knows how to handle lyricism without 
double-time embarrassment. His fluent 
reed-man Curtis Porter uses excitingly 
individual motifs (but is not so cohesive 
a soloist as he undoubtedly will be). It is 
fine to hear Clarence Shaw reviving 
growl” trumpet in this context. Prob- 
ably Mingus will have to live for a while 


under the shadow of his achievements 
on his two Atlantic LPs. At any rate, 
although there are healthy as- 
similation and balance in conception 
throughout here, only Fuifty-first Street 
Blues seems to meet the high standards set 


signs of a 


on those recitals 
€ 
Blue Train: John Coltrane with Lee 
Morgan. Blue Note 1577, $4.98. 
The Cooker: Lee Morgan with Pepper 
\dams. Blue Note 1578, $4.98. 
ATHE Coltrane record is eX eptional for 
the very powerful solo that that tenor 
saxist has on the title blues. Coltrane's 
playing has improved remarkably in the 
past year or so and is now a unique com- 
bination of energy and fluency and a 
haunting tonality and harmonic sense. 


One might call it a projection of the 
qualities of much elementary blues guitar. 
His faults show on some of the four other 
tracks: he still approaches each number 
as a kind of expanding suitcase into which 
he puts great chunks of what he can play 
and project. That he needn't do this 
shows on the opening chorus of I'm 
Old Fashi Trombonist Curtis Fuller 
makes promisingly robust restatements of 
i Johnson originals with conviction. 
except on I’m Old Fashioned. Already, 
nineteen-year-old Lee Morgan has shown 
a promising ability to fuse the virtuoso 
side of ‘modern’ trumpet (Gillespie, 
Navarro) with the more lyric conception 
(Miles Davis), in a sense taking this 
problem up where Clifford Brown left it. 
One could point to his (fleeting to be sure) 
trouble with time, to his weakness at 
sustaining slow tempos (on Blue Train 
he clearly double-times, Coltrane plays 
against the rhythm’s double time; his 
Lover Man doesn’t hold up very well) 
But all that is perhaps beside the real 
point: he has (or surely will soon have) 
the equipment to say a lot of things. 


oned 
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Coltrane’s problem is that though he has 
something to say and is rapidly gaining 
the equipment to say it, he may just gush 
it all out. Morgan's is that he does not 
yet have very much to say. But that is 
no censure at his age. Pepper Adams was 
voted somebody-or-other’s ‘‘new star” 
on baritone sax. Here he hardly seems to 
have been ready for that honor—I am 
thinking of his ideas and of his execution 
on Just One Of Those Things. 


I Had The Craziest Dream. Dave Pell 
Octet. Capitol T-925, $3.98. 
ATHERE was a note with this 
which said I should “dig that crazy 
cover’. Well, I looked at it but I can't 
say I dug it exactly. I also listened to the 
music. Can’t say I dug that either. 
How much pleasant competence can a 
man stand? The letter also said that 
“vour readers will enjoy reading about 
it’. Having a good time? Then the 
liner they said. ..aw, t’ hell with 

It. 


record 


notes, 


Continued from page 319) 


vest Dance of the Wheat 
Wife, a corruption of a 
marching song. 

Returning to Europe, we find a spright- 
ly collection of ‘Russian Folk Songs” 
(Monitor MF-302) featuring an all-star 
roster of Soviet artists which includes such 
familiar names as the Piatnitsky Folk 
Chorus, Sergei Lemeshev, Boris Gmirya, 
the famed Soviet Army Chorus and 
Band, and many more. What a delight 
these songs are! The emphasis is on 
lighter, more whimsical music, although 
several of the soulful, brooding 
(The Little Snowball Tree being perhaps 
the best known) are also here, and the 
bayan, balalaika, and other folk instru- 
ment accompaniments add that special 
timbre which is almost a_ hallmark of 
Russian folk music. The performances in 
general have warmth and vigor, and un- 
like the case in many other similar collec- 
tions, the men have no monolopy on the 
talent; the singers from the distaff side 
are also excellent. Claudia Kotok’'s 
bubbling version of the humorous My 
Husband Made Me Do It is a highlight. 

A companion — recording—‘*Armenian 
Folk Songs”, fe vturing two native choirs 
I find more limited in appeal (Monitor 


and The General's 
French Army 


SONS 


MF-303). There are several fascinating 
selections to be sure, and several very 
beautiful ones, but on the whole there 


is not the cheery sparkle of the Russian 
disc. On the positive side are a number 
of lively dance songs, two lovely pieces 
utilizing unusual Armenian instruments, 
and a peasant’s plowing song that has 
an Eastern, almost cantorial feeling. 
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“Unlikely Corners” 


| J HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audtence 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artisttc impulse hidden 


in unlikely corners. . . 


HE GUDE WIFFE turned to me 

following a_ record listening session 
and rather wistfully asked: ‘What hap- 
pened to all the junk?” She was referring 
to the myriad recent releases which had 
affected my otherwise adorable _ per- 
sonality and caused me to hate record 
companies, their ‘‘artists’’, and a goodly 
portion of mankind. The aforementioned 
wife has been after me to do a column less 
filled with growl and grouch. This has now 
been made possible, which is to say that 
pretty nice recordings have come 
our way this month. 

The fact is that Mary Martin Sings 
and Richard Rodgers Plays (RCA 
Victor LPM-1539) could have put me ina 
bad mood, for | am not a Mary Martin 
far. There is, I think, too much Martin 
and little Rodgers; the composer's 
contribution (other than having written 
the twelve songs) consists of brief bridge 
passages, in the main, leading from one 
song to the other. Miss Martin sings 
them in her accustomed style—and some 
of them very well. A small (no doubt the 


some 


too 


minimum) attempt was made to use 
some of the less worn numbers, which 
include You're Nearer (from the film 
“Too Many Girls’), Sleepy Head (from 
“The Girl Friend” and later the ‘‘Garrick 
Gaieties’’), Moon of my Delight (from 
“Chee Chee’, a flop of 1928), and You 


Are Never Away from a later flop, ‘‘Alleg- 
ro’. The other songs are the usual ones, 
including a couple that required no new 
recordings. Still, there is a fairly nice 
balance between the worn and the ‘resh. 
Robert Russell Bennett furnishes his cus- 
tomary apposite orchestrations, which 
are nicely conducted by John Lesko. 
Except for the typically sophomoric notes 
by George Frazier this is a most pleasur- 
able album. 

Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane 
posed the score for a film musical, The 
Girl Most Likely (Capitol W-930), 
which has more spirit and melodiousness 
than has come from the former Gold 
Coast in a long time. Carrying most of 
the vocal load is a girl I have come to 


com- 


admire more than I formerly did—Jane 
Powell. Once she dropped the simpering 
March, 1958 


—Ralph Vaughan WiHiam: 


teen-age parts, she began to sing with a 
bright, clear, soprano. Martin and 
Blane have given her two fine songs in 
I Don’t Know What I Want and Balboa. 
Inasmuch as there is not yet enough 
Martin and Blane on records (why doesn’t 
someone record the score of ‘Best Foot 
Forward”’?), this is a worthy addition to 
the slowly growing discogrz iphy. Decca, 


by the way, recently reissued their scin- 
tillating songs for Meet Me in St. Louis 
sung by Judy Garland (DL-8498), which 


includes, besides such items as The Trolley 


Song and The Boy Next Door by Martin 
and Blane, the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein song cut from “Oklahoma!’’, Boys 


And Girls Like 
for such 
St. Louis” 
album. 

Having been disturbed of late by a rash 
of meaningless song collections devoted 
to displaying the affectations of the 
younger vocalists, | am happy to announce 
that three of them have made me rather 
happy on two counts. First, because the 
“talent’”’ is really talented, and second, 
because intelligence and taste is evident 
in the selection of songs and accompani- 
ment. We have, for example, Dream 
Street (Vik LX-1111), devoted to the 
voice, a_ pleasant, warm, Sinatra-ish 
(and what's wrong with that?) voice of 
Tommy Leonetti. He may be heard in 
truly fine songs such as What Is There To 
Say? by Vernon Duke and E. Y. Har- 
burg, Lost in a Fog by Jimmy McHugh 
and Dorothy Fields, Now I Know by 
Harold Arlen and Ted Koehler, The 
Way Look Tonight by Jerome Kern and 
Dorothy Fields and several others just, 
or almost, as good. Leonetti sings in a 
relaxed manner, but with a beat; he 
knows how to sing good songs interesting- 
ly without destroying them. His accom- 
paniment by Marion Evans, who also 
worked up the tasteful arrangements, is 
colorful, lovely, and unobtrusive. This 
is an auspicious record debut. 

So is the first recording of a diminutive 
young lady with a giant voice to be heard 
in The Many Sides of Pat Suzuki 
(Vik LX-1127). Miss Suzuki is in pos- 


You and Me, if you go in 
esoterica. The ‘‘Meet Me in 
songs are worth the price of the 
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remarkable voice of great 
quality and range, an unerring sense of 
rhythm, and good taste in the choice and 
delivery of songs. Her collection includes 
two Cole Porter items, From This Moment 
On and Just One of Those Things, Kay 
Swift’s Fine and Dandy, Johnny Mercer's 
Something's Gotta Give, two Ellingtons, 
Solitude and Don't Get Around Much 
Any More, and another | think rather 
good, Moross and Latouche’s Lazy A fter- 
No space to go into further details, 
but I say this girl has got it. 

Buddy Clark, who was in my opinion 
one of our best interpreters of songs 
especially show tunes—-was killed in a 
plane crash back in 1949, and now a com- 
memorative 
with him has been recorded 
by another superior young singer, Jerry 
Vale, on I Remember Buddy (Columbia 
CL-1114 No attempt is made to re- 
produce the stvle of Clark, of 
course, but the late approach 
i So that we have some 
fine singing here indeed, and some 
very good songs, including Stay As Sweet 
As You Are, Girl of My Dreams, The 


session of a 


noon 


collection of certain songs 


associated 


singing 
singer’s 
to a song Is recalled 
very 


Very Thought of You, Peg o' My Heart, 
and I Still Get a Thri 
The debuts of Miss Suzuki and the 


Messrs Leonetti and Vale have quite 
restored my faith in the record industry. 

\bout the most charming slice of Ameri- 
be heard in several years is Mere- 
dith Willson’s set of songs for The Music 
Man (Capitol WAO-990), featuring the 


cana to 


cast of the Broadway hit, most notably 
Robert Preston and Barbara Cook. This 
harks back to simpler days in our economy, 
psychology, and taste in music. Willson 
utilizes the folksy marches, barber shop 
songs, sentimental ballads, and the 
sprightly two-step of pre-World War | 
America. What he has come up with is a 
completely lovable musical comedy based 
upon rosy, and no doubt exaggerated, 
nostalgia. This is wholesome corn at its 
best; it is sophisticated, deliberate, corn, 
and highly enjoyable. 

Preston is marvelous as the confidence 
man. He sings with both charm and gusto, 
and shines especially in Seventy-Sty 
Trombones, Trouble (which has wonderful 
lyrics by Willson also), and Marian the 
Librarian. Miss Cook has a sweet, charac- 
teristic musical comedy voice which is 
heard in a lovely ballad, Till There Was 
You. There are also some oddly titled 
songs that promised embarrassment but 
turned out fine: Pickalittle and Shipoopi. 

The flavor of the enterprise is one of 
good will, good humor, and, I might 
add, good taste. Willson’s score is spirited, 
zestful, fittingly and completely home- 
grown. The period flavor is not dragged 
in as it was in “New Girl in Town”, 
which attempted pretty much the same 
thing with precious little success. ‘The 
Music Man”, it seems to me, is one of 
those rare productions in which every- 
thing worked out all right; and happily 
this quality manages to come over on the 
recording. : 
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(Continued from page 291) 


at this time may be simplified to two: 
first, the tenor voice, or cantus firmus, 
was in substance non-original, pre-exist- 
ent music, usually Gregorian; second, 
there was usually a combination of texts 
superimposed over each other one to a 
voice. This ‘“polytextual” feature is often 
confusing at first contact, but it is not 
without its point, since the two or three 
texts generally are related to the same 
subject, and give the composer a splendid 
opportunity to exploit diversity while 
yet retaining unity both textually and 
musically. 

The thirteenth therefore 
characterized by a development of the 


motet 


century is 
form. Unfortunately we do not 
have the advantage of being able to follow 
any course of evolution through a specific 
school or movement such as that of Notre 
Dame earlier; the idiom now became dif- 
fused, and there is no central point of ob- 
Even so, 


servation. the thirteenth cen- 


tury witnessed the building of an ex- 
tensive literature of motets, and the form 
grew into a graceful and polished medium 
for many fine ideas, while the principles 
of composition were increasingly defined 
and regulated. The motet also became a 


popular form for secular composition, 
and vernacular texts were set more and 
more frequently, the polytextual aspect 
being particularly exploited. Indeed, 
thirteenth-century music was very much 
occupied with the secular. This was the 
time of Adam de la Halle (c. 1220-1287) 
and of the last flowering of the courtly art 
of the troubadors and trouvéres. It is 
often easy to lose sight of the growingly 
music in the 
flood of charming secular composition. 


more conservative sacred 


Yet it is with sacred music that the most 
important developments would take place. 


In sum, then, a musician of the thir- 
teenth might look back with 
pride on the progress of his art in the 


century 
previous two hundred From a 
sketchy beginning out of the most ele- 
mentary 


years. 


harmonic experiments, poly- 
phony had passed to its first stage of ma- 
turity, the Notre Dame School. The 
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idiom had then diffused itself and taken 
firm root all over western Europe. As 
the thirteenth 
music had 


century ran its course 
itself and been 
bolstered by rules and theory, becoming 
In this 
respect music was completely in step with 
the culture of the age. The thirteenth 
century displayed the brilliant 


broadened 


a rich and highly organized art. 


flowering 
of all that had been growing for genera- 
tions. Synthesis and order were the by- 
words in a society centered in Christian 
unity and the triumph of the Church 
Universal in the person of the Pope, in the 
systematic and positive thought of Scho- 
lasticism, and the 


unified diversity of 


Gothic architecture. Just as the barrel 
vault of the Romanesque yielded to the 
pointed arch, the ribbed vault, and the 
flying buttress of the Gothic, so the 
single arching line of Gregorian mono- 
phony had yielded to soaring, intricate, 
and many-faceted polyphony. 

Thus the high tide of medieval culture 
in the thirteenth century stood forth in 
brilliant fulfillment, order, and _ self- 
assurance. In this aura of confidence 
Christendom could not yet 
notice the rumblings of change around 
the corner. 


western 


In the change to come, music 
was not to be left behind; soon it was to 
move into a new stage of development, of 
which more in a later article. 

What, now, are the recorded resources 
available for one’s listening experience? 
Admittedly, they are rather slim, per- 
haps the slimmest for any period of early 
music. There is practically nothing of the 
very first examples of primitive organum. 
This is regrettable historically, if under- 
standable musically, since there is no 
commercial market for such things. For- 
tunately, however, there is a lean but 
choice selection of illustrations in RCA 
Victor’s History of Music in Sound, Vol. 
II (LM-6015, ‘Early Medieval Music up 
to 1300’), where a sequence of important 
examples demonstrate clearly the process 
of development of the first miultiple- 
There is little else on the 
Nor is there really too much 


voiced music. 
subject. 
on the period of elaboration and systema- 
tization in the thirteenth century beyond 
what is included in the above-mentioned 
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Victor set. There are some few examples 
in the Brussels Pro Musica Antiqua’s 
fine old EMS-201, but even this disc 
follows the tendency of its few com- 
panions to emphasize the secular rather 
than the sacred. 

One stage of this period, however, has 
been receiving increasing attention in 
recent years. This is, perhaps inevitably, 
the most clear-cut and easily accessible 
one, the School of Notre Dame. EMS- 
201 does have three brief samples, but no 
less than three other records offer a con- 
siderable representation, and even contain 
a duplication. Of the two most recent 
records, Expériences Anonymes EA-0021 
offers the fullest range of material. The 
disc is devoted entirely to Notre Dame 
organa. Side 1 contains four by Leoni- 
nus, with the American counter-tenor 
Russell Oberlin taking the duplum voice, 
and a tenor taking the tenor voice. On the 
second side there are two organa by Pero- 


tinus, one an organum triplum, the other a 


quadruplum: In these the middle voice 
or voices are taken by tenors, and the 
tenor voice is played on a viol. The sec- 


ond of these Perotinus pieces, Sederunt 
principes, 1s also recorded on a Decca 
\RC-3051 by the 


grussels group, along with a Leoninus 


\rchive release 
rganum The Brussels approach is to 
assign the additional or melismatic voices 
to two tenors and a baritone, with the 
tenor voice carried by several other singers. 
There can be no certainty as to which 
is more ‘‘authentic’’, since modes of per- 
formance in the Middle Ages were widely 
flexible, and instruments were commonly 
used to replac e or double voices. The im- 
portance here, therefore, is the effect 
each produces. Oberlin and his colleagues 
sing with great feeling and intensity, but 
the tenor voice on the viol alone is ob- 
scured by the singers, which throws the 
piece out of balance to my way of thinking. 
The Brussels performance, on the other 
hand, throws the balance in the other 
direction by strengthening, and hence 
emphasizing, the tenor voice. Even allow- 
ing for this, it must be admitted that the 
Brussels group, which sings with more 
restraint and repose, creates a far more 


sustained effect, and conveys a bit better 
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the haunting and ethereal quality of the 
music. In the final analysis, however, 
we are not interested in comparisons for 
the purpose of discrediting one version 
in favor of another, but to consider dif- 
ferent approaches and thus understand 
better this remarkable music. 


A third Perotinus recording brings a 
comparison of yet another color. An 
organum triplum, Viderunt omnes, is per- 
formed on an old Concert Hall disc 
(CHS-1112) by the Dessoff Choirs under 
Paul Boepple. No solo voices here, but 
the full strength of large mixed chorus. 
The assignment of voices is jumbled, and 
the tenor is virtually lost in the shuffle. 
In addition, there is no attempt to main- 
tain the melismatic flow of the voices, but 
rather it is all chopped up into ungainly 
phrasing. To these ears, the whole struc- 
ture of the music is obscured. Finally, 
since instruments were used back then, 
the conductor throws in a battery of 
modern instruments, including such as 
oboe, trumpet, trombone, and xylophone: 
they make quite a clatter, and I think 
only obscure the structure and point of 
the music further. This is an earnest 
attempt to project this old music into the 
dimensions of a contemporary style of 
performance, but it completely mis- 
represents the music in my opinion. In 
all fairness, it must be said that the 
second side of this Dessoff record does 
contain some music interesting for our 
purposes, and performed (mercifully, 
without the instruments) somewhat better, 
though still a bit muddily. These other 
pieces give some idea of the branches of 
many-voiced music at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The reverse of the 
Archive disc contains a selection of thir- 
teenth century secular songs and motets 
which are fetching but not relevant to the 
birth of polyphony. 


As can be seen, the available recordings 
are scanty and uneven. Granted that the 
material is limited and that it is largely 
of scholarly interest. But there is still 
much beauty here awaiting discovery, and 
we may hope that future discographies of 
this fascinating period will be more nearly 
complete. 
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HAYDN: LORD NELSON MASS; LISA 
DELLA CASA, GEORGE LONDON, OTHER 
SOLOISTS, VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
AND AKADEMIE CHORUS CONDUCTED BY 
JONATHAN STERNBERG HS-9016 





HAYDN 
SOCIETY 
RECORDS 


LANGLAIS: MISSA SALVE REGINA 
(FOR 2 CHORUSES, 2 ORGANS, AND 
BRASS ENSEMBLE); SCHOLA DES PERES 
DU ST. ESPRIT DU GRAND SCHOLASTICAT 
DE CHEVILLY DUFAY MISSA SINE 
NOMINE FOR 3 VOICES AND 3 TROM- 
BONES; PHILIPPE CAILLARD VOCAL EN- 
SEMBLE HS-9008 


MOZART: GREAT MASS IN C MINOR, 
K. 427; GEORGE LONDON, OTHER 
SOLOISTS, VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
AND AKADEMIE CHORUS CONDUCTED By 
MEINHARD VON ZALLINGER HS-9025 
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First Time on One Record! 





Write for complete catalogue: 
Department G 
Haydn Society Records 
119 West 23rd Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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